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a 
LORD IDMINSTON AND 


THE LESSON OF ADVERSITY. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I. 


_ “Comm, Plaffy, don’t be lazy; you must per- 
‘orto this morning before I give you a morsel of 
oreakfast 1” said Valence trying to assume 
4 serious tone to a little white P kitten, 
whose snowy neck was bedecked with blue ribbor, 
ead lay stretched out on the rug, basking in the 
warmth of a blazing fire. 

.t was a pretty home picture, this raw, bub 
bright spring morning, A tall, slight girl in soft 
Sey cashmere robes, just relieved by a few knots 
-fraby velvet that tried torival the full crinson 
Ups that were parted, exposing the little pearly 
‘esth ; her rich golden hatr braided back from 
her white brow lay in rich coils that seemed 
“most too heavy for the graceful little head to 
Dear, and no doubt taxed the skill of her lady’s- 


She was kneeling, playing with her pet, but 





VALENCE MADE A HANDSOME PAIR AS THEY DASHED 


there was an indefinable careless grace in every | 


attitude and motion. 

Everything bespoke wealth and taste in the 
room, where silk brocades and rich claret velvet 
curtains draped the windows, and choice flowers 
lay lavishly about in rare old vases and Dresden 
caina jardinieres, filling the atmosphere with 
fragrance; three sides of the apartment werg, 
filled with richly-bound volumes, and a writing- 
table loaded with magazines told ita own tale. 

This was the library, and the favourite room 
in the whole house with Valence Widon, who was 
never happier than when lounging on the inviting 
couches immersed in her favourite authors, or 
teasing her kitten, a new craz of this spoilt child 
of fortune, whose life had been ove veritable 
dream of roses. 

“There, that’s very good!” this as the kitten 
jumped over her jewelled hands, “-Now again, | 
Fluffy, that is beautiful. Way, you are almost | 
perfect, but you haven't done yet,” this as the 
snowy little creature tried to scramble into her 
lap. “ Your second lesson, come ; die prettily, 


ALONG, CHATTING GAILY, 





but shut your naughty pink eyes ; they must not 
be open on so solemn a time,” shaking her pretty | 
head sagely. | 





‘What on earth is the child doing?” ejacu- 
lated Mr, Eidoo, as he entered the library. , 

‘Teaching Fiuffy to die, papa; but don’t 
make a noise, there’s a dear, or you will disturb 
it, and I have had a lot of trouble to teach her 
this rick,” 

“What a child is is!” he murmured, as he 
obeyed her commands, “TI believe you will always 
be the same innocent prattler that toddled about 
after me from room to room till I consented to 
have a game of romps with you,” this as he kissed 
the rosebud lips tenderly, and stroked the silay 
little head cavessingly. 

‘* [gometimes almoat wish, dear father, that I 
was back agaiu in my short frocks and grimy 
pinafores and sticky fingers, challenging you to 
play our old games,” she said, with a wistful 
tenderness in her voice. 

* Why, queenie *” he asked, anxiously, 

“ Because I could always be with you then, and 
you seemed all mine ; besides, Lord Idminaton 
lida’t come bothering me with his stupid 
jealousy.” 

‘Is that all that worries you?” he said, 
dreamily, 

“Ali 1” she exclaimed, opening wide her 
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larg», brown eyes. “! What could be more pro- 
voking than to have a dear old peb of a papa who 
absents himeelf away from breakfast till dinner- 
time, alwaye pleading excuses, business, &c., &c. ? 
Now I eay it is time you rested ; we are ever 80 
rich, and don’t want to become Rothschilds, 
You have only your queenie to live for, and why 
go heaping up gold upon. geld4 I sball wee 
more extravagant than I am already, me 
promise me you will give up the maaty old city.” 

Eyer? word she said pierced him to the heart ; 
but he turned the eubject, and said, carelessly,— 

© An idle life would not euit me, Valence ; but 
breakfast isready, and Idministon is coming to 
ride with you this morning.” 

‘i wish he would stay away then,” she said, 
laughing merrily, “ unless he is better tempered 
than he was at Lady Templeton’s ball.” 

“J expect you teae¢d him, queenie,” he 
returned. “You mustn’s forget that you are 
rather wilful, and the men you meet in society 
are not like your doting old father, 1 fear I 
have epoilt you sadly ; yet I have tried te do my 
duty by you. 

“Now, if you talk ike that I shall give you 
cofiee without cresm, tosst minus butter,” she 
exclaimed, throwiog ber beantiful arms round 
his neck, and bendiog his fine claesic head down 
and stopping further epeech with her dimpled 

ere. 

“Do as you will,” he said, fondly, as they 
entered the treakfast-room atm-in-arm, more 
like brother and sister than father and daughter. 

Breakfast diecussed, Mr, E'don prepared to 
leave for the City, and Valeuce’s face locked 
somewhat sad as she heard the order for the 
marriage, 

“Twas hoping you would have indulged ms 
to-day, paps,” she pouted. “1 have seen such 


, duck of @ braceiet, pearls aod rubies, that I | 


wanted you to buy. La?y Blanche has a beauti- 
ful one, pearla and emeralds, and I am deter- 
mined she shali not cut me out, little vain 
thing.” 

“f am very sorry, dear queenie, to refuse you 
but I really must be off at once,” anxiously 
looking at hia watch. 

“But what about the bracelet, papa?” she 
said. ‘Tt is not likely can permit Blanche to 
outvie me.” 

A sigh escaped bim as he replied abseatly,— 

“Do as you will, child; have it it you are 
bent upon it,” 

‘But the pleasure won't be half so much, 
papa dear, if you can't come with me,”, she 
pleaded, like a spoilt child as she was, 

" T shall be sure to like it if you have set your 
heart upon it,” be returned, hurriedly, kissing 
her, avd fairly runoving down the broad staircase 
as be heard the carriage approaching, 

“Will this never end :” be murmured bitterly, 
as he entered the handeome vehicle, “Oh, that 
ihad the courage to tell her the truth! My 
poor darling ! Would to Heaven, dear wife, you 
were with me now guide ani advise me. [I 
have only tried to carry out your last wiske:— 
treasured words that have lain on my heart never 
to be effaced as long as it beats. ‘ Keep the wind 


and storms of life from ovr darling, husband | 


mine, a8 you love me.’ Lf J have erred it has 
been through over zeslousness and affection, 
Angel wife, iead mo right by thy eweet pure 
spirit, that winged ite way ail too soon from 
earth.” 

A bright radiant sunbeam cast a golden ray 
into the window, as if to anawet the stricken 
husband and father’s petition; and the ever 
busy Stock Exchange was reached, and the 
millionaire stepped out and ascended’ the broad 
flight of steps, where eeveral men stood ix groups 
conversing ceedily. 

Many were the admiring eyes that followed 
Valence ae she rode by the side of Lord Idmiu- 
ston in the Pak that morning, proud and 
imperious 29 an empress, her eyes flashing, her 
delicate face all aglow, her nostrils quivering with 
healthful excitement. 

“By Jove, she’s a very queen of beauty, 
What a lucky dog, Idminston is,” sighed young 
Lieutenant Merville, of the Guards, to another 
toilitary spark. i 

“Yes—er—« regular high-atepper, but—er— 








somewhat too Amszonian for my taste,” drawled 
his friend, 

" e, don’t talk eo absurd, dear boy, becavise 
the beautiful Valence refused you that waltz the 
other night, Confets the truth, that the grapes 
are rather sour, like a man. You are not the 
ovly one she has snubbed. Why, she cut your 
humble. servant clean dead after I had found 
her catriage one foggy night at the opera, and 
saved her from getting cold, Next time I saw 
her she stared ab me hiughtily, aod deliberately 
passed me,” 

“All I can say, dear boy, is, that she might” 
catch a thousand celds for me,” returned the 
dashing guardsman, twirling his fair qoustache 
affectedly. “I never go in for your cold beauties, 
you know. Ah! there goes pretty Lady 
Blanche,” this, as he lifted his bat courtecusly to 
& fair girl, who dashed by on a fine chestuut 
mare, "‘l'vat's more my sty!e.” 

“I pity your taste, then,” thought Merville, 
“She's .too babyish for mea, I like’-daeh and 
spirit ; but thers, it’s no use a poor sub talking 
of hefresses anc beauties,” aa he looked wist- 
fully. in the direction of Valence and sighed, ‘! 
suppose the mater will choose some ancient 
spinster, whose face will be as yellow as her title- 
deeda, and I shall be sold. That's the resuld of 
being poor, but uncommonly handsome.” His 
soliloquy wes interrupted by his friend, who 
linked his arm, ond off they walked, nodding, 
bowing and em‘ling to the. fair dames they 
recognized ia the fashionable crowd. 

“Just another turn,” pleaded Lord Idminston 
to Vuleoce. “I wish toshow you 4 bed of the 
iueet tulips I have seen in Hoagland,” 

" Very well, but, mind, ] shall expect to see 
a very rare kind from your glowing description,” 
she said, smiling bewitchingly, 

“ Perhaps I may have praived thém tvo highly; 
bat you will pardon me should they net meet your 
approval. To have you by my ‘tide is such 
exquisite happiness to me thab every tree and 
flower appears beautiful; earth is brighter; all 
nature seems charged |” 

A swift blush pamtet=eser Ler face as ehe said 
archly,—— 

“Then it was not the tulips after all that 
you wished me to turn back for, but tiature in 
general. Now what do you think of “that old 
stump standing as if mourning for ite departed 
glories? Is that beautiful ?” 

“ Yes, sweet inquisitor, because, ‘though 
aged, it stande erect and firth ; & giant among 
weaker saplioge, a guide and “landmark sto 
wayfarers to shelter in a storm, and de 
from the hot sun’s rays in the sultry weather 1” 

“You carry too many guus for me, my lord,” 
the returned. “ But you are right, I know.” 

" Why will yon persist in oslling me by that 
odfous appellation ? If you kuew how it pained 
me I know you would not,” he said, earneetly. 

**T do not wish to give you pain, so I'll say, 
just to please you, Trevanion,” ehe replied; 
shyly. 

‘* Now Iam happy !” he enid, delightedly. 

‘* But don’t be too elated, I did nob promise 
to call you always Trevanion, mind,” 

“ Sufficient for the day, &c., sweet Valence. 
I live in the preseut, like she lilies, and must be 
grateful for emall mercies ; the future must 
take care of itself.” 

They made a handsome pair as they dashed 
along, chatting gaily ; she so fair, with a peach- 
bloom on her sweet face, his dark, pasetonate 
eyes looking with love and admiration at his im- 
perious but beautiful companion. 

It was past seven before Mr. Nidon returned 
home that evening, looking wan and jaded, 

“ See, papa, here ie the bracelet ; is it not a 
beauty ?’’ holding out her round polished arm 
gleaming with the costly gems that glittered like 
fire. Noting ior the first time his pale face, she 
added ,— 

‘*How thoughtless I am! You are tired, 
dear! 1 will order dinner at once.” 

“Tam all right, child,” he said, absenily. 
‘(Ab ! you were chowing me your bracelet. It 
is very pretty.” 

“Bub don’t think me teo extravagant, papa, 
will you? It ia five hundred pounds. I don’t 
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“It is very vice, no doubt, bub w a a. 


mineton not here? Did you ride with him "his 
morning?” 

“Yes, He will perbaps look in after dinner,” 

“Poor papa! How I wish your dear face 
would look bright and merry! I cannot ima. 
give why it isso pale and jaded, so different to 
whatit weed'to be,” sighed Valoncé, ae the nt 
rocking herself in the palatial-drawing-room, 
where. exotics and costly furniture and works of 
art. abourded fn lavish profusicn. “Haw gener. 
ous you are to your queenie! 1 ought to be the 
happiest girl in the world,” locking ab the 
glistening bauble on her arm, “with such a 
father!” and here a rosy blush euffuseed her 
face. “Adoring lover as Trevanion is—yes, | 
can say it in eecret—he little knows how much 
I care for him, - Dear, noble heart, he must not 
even guese how dear he is to me, because then he 
wou'd press his suit; and much as I care for 
him, J would nob leave dear papa now that be- 
seemé €0 poorly,” « 

"In sweet maiden meditations, Valence ?” said 
Lord ._Tdmington, eittering auity. ** Come, 
sweetheart, a peucy for your gbts,” kissing 
the taper fingers with the grace of a courtier of 
the olcem times® 

“Thoughts!” she stammered, confusedly. 
“They were very foolish ones, But how did you 
ksow I was here, sir?” 

* Your papa told me where I should find the 
household fairy,’ Am I not welcome?” 

“Oh yes, very. We will have some mutic, and 
cheer papa up, He is passionately ford of 
liateving toour duets. But first sirg something 
to me.’ Meo: 

Lord Idminston bad @ peculiarly sweet tenor 
voice, one that would have made his fortune had 
he been born out of the purple. 

“My Queen” was tha song he chose, and 
Valence eat perfectly entraneed, for she knew 
that thia man’s heart was wholly bers, and thai 
every word was uitent for ber, the out-pourings 
of his very son. 

A strange thrill passed 


her frame when 
the singer had finished, an indefinite presenti- 
ment of she knewnct what as she thought,— 

"I have won the love of a mam whose nature 
ig ao far above me that I almost him, Iam 


eilly and vain. He ig all that is avd good ; 
the very depth of bis nature frightens me some 
times. Ip is that of the Moor, mnfathomable, 
deep, and invulnerable.” i 

She. litile thought, simple guileless girl that 
she wae, that hera was @ nature as full of depth 
and passion as her lordly lover ; @ kind of price- 
less flower struggling fur the summer «sun; 4 
beautiful chrysalis just turning to its last but 
perfect stage, 

“Thank you,” she said, tremulously, “ Thot 
is a lovely song,” as Lord Idminaton left the 
instruwent and stood before her. 

“Yes, ib is a grand conception, Valence, and 
when the writer of it composed the words he- 
must have been inspired by love; the queen of 
his soul must have been very near. Could she 
have been as fair av my queen |” fixing bis dark 
eyes passionately on Valence’s face. 

“She might have been datk,” she replied, 
stalling mischievously. 

" But none the less fair to bim,” he retorted, 
quickly, “See, 1 keep. my weapons sharpened 
against eo powerful an adversary.” : 

But all at once a dark angry gleara glitterec ‘1 
his eyes as he noted for the Brey timer tie brace/ct 
she wore, 

“A priceless ‘gifs, eh, from some happy 
courtier }” he-mlde dl, coldly: I 

"Do pou admire it, wy lord }” this defiant’; 
feeling annoyed at bis change of tone. 

“J am aot sure that I do,” freezingly.. “I aw 
no judge of such trifles.” . 

“It cost a lot of money,” she eaid, bent op 
teasing him, fault she cultured to perfection 
and gloried to exercise when, once her lovers’ 
jealously was aroused, 

“Taat could have been better expended, 
doubtiess,” he returned, angrily. : 

Hearing her father's footeteps approaching, 
and thinkingehe had teased hia sufficiently, ehe 
eaid-proudly,— 4 
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“Gould papa expend his money, then, on 
something more worthy than his only child.” 

“My darling, forgive me!” he murmured, 
contritely.. “1 am deeply sorry, Say I am 
pardoned 1” 


“TL will give you a sound lecture, sir, next 


time you tranegress 
@ fom through love that is so deep that to 


-sven know other men come near you, breathe the 


same air, hear you speak, ead look into your eyes, 
maddens me, and shal! [ tell you why?" and he 
trembled with the overmasteriog feeling that 
possessed hima, 

“Yes,” she faltered, nervously. 

Because, Valence, you never will accept me 
as your efianced husband, but turn a deaf ear to 
my prayers, with the one cruel stab, ‘I caunot 
»plight myself yet; I am too young and thought, 
oss.’ . Oh, Heaven! if you only knew. what 
torture yon doom me io live you would pity 
me!” ; 

‘See, calm yourself, here is 
bewildered and frightened. 

'* Here you are, young people, Suppose you 
give us eome coffee, Queenie,” said her father, 

‘and a little music,” 

Valence obeyed, but somehow she felt, any- 
thing bud cheerful, and. the words of “My 
Queen ” seemed to haunt her, as did Lord I¢min- 
stou’s paselonate outburst ; but for her father’s 
gake she rallied, aud ataumed her old merry 
ways, ond the evening passed over happily, 
except that she dared not meet her lover's plead- 
ing eyes. She wae very glad when the time 
vame for his departure, 

‘fave you sent out the cards for your ball, 
Valence!” asked her father a few days aiter that 
memorable evening. 

‘Yea, papa, most of them, the others will be 
despatched by to-night,” ; 

“That is right, Mind, I wish this to bea 
brilliant affair, it being your first ball. Let me 
eee, you are nearly nineteen,” looking admiriugly 
at her queenly figure, ‘‘ and resemble your deat 
mother more and moreevery day. See, child, for 


papa,” she eaid, 


_yourself 1” opening a plain gold locket he wore 
-on his chain, 


“How lovely ske wat!” she whispered, 
teverently, as she gaged yearningly ab the 
beautifulface, ‘I can never be half so lovely as 
she. What would I not give to have felt her 
arms around me’’—and large tears welled into 
hav eyes,—"and feel. her warm kiseea? How 
desolate, dear father, you must have been when 
Heaven took her away; dear, sweet angel 
mother,’ 

“ Desolate child |” ke eaid, brokeniy; “my 
heart snapped, and an icy one seemed to have 
replaced ig, Ne woman’s smile or beauty has 
ever siirred ite earthly chords again. My heart 
died and was buried with my darliog wife, but 
one gleam of hope has helped me to live, and that 
was you, our child, You will never know how I 


have watched you with « miver’s gloating |, 


anxiety and care, so that you should grow up 
Bot oaly like your mother in form and feature, 


but that her tle nature should live again in | 
a pe | play with hearts, dear as you are te me,” 


you. Grant, merciful Heaven, that i have not 
atviven in vain,” 

_“ You have been much too good to your wilfal 
child, and. I have never been worthy of you,” 

2 exclaimed, bursting foto tears. “I am 

e ish, wilful, Gh, papa, why am I so imperfect ! 
H dr > return all the sacrifices you have made 
tor me ¢" 
» By trying to follow in the footeteps of her 
wlose memory we both love—not that I could 
Wish to eee you anything but my wilful little 
piaymata, whose very faulte have been virtues in 
my eyes, But new about the ball, I want you 
to surpage yourself, as this is really your entrance 
iuto life that I am faat leaving.” 

“What de you mean?” she exclaimed, with 
frightened eyes, 

* Stply that life ie nearly over. [ mean its 
gcicties, child, for a raan when he is on the verge 
of half @ century.” ; 

‘T cannot gee it in that light at all, I meet 
uaoy men who ere neither so young in years 
* looks enjoying its.pleasures.” 

“Perhaps their lives have not been marred,” 
ho said, quietly. 





“TI forgot,” she faltered, sorrowfully. 

“TI have but one desire," he continued ; “and 
that is to see you happily settled.” 

‘* Surely, papa, you haven't turned a match- 
maker! Idon’t want to be settled, I mean to 
live with you ali my life, and that is what I call 
being properly settled,” this demurely, 

“I cannop always be with you, child; the 
elder ones are sometimes gathered by the great 


per, 

“That is the very reason why I should never 
leeve you,” she replied, irmly, ‘‘ till —~,” but 
she could not finish the sad sentence. Ths very 
thought of losing this doting parent, who had 
been father, mother, brother, sister and playfellow 
in one, blanched her cheek, and thrilled her whol 
being with bitter pain, 

Valence Eldon’s nature was all pure, 
womanly, full of love's purest smotiona, 
capable of making avy sacrifice where her 
affection was truly touched. A life of martyr- 
dom she would have embraced to save 4 dear one 
from misery. 

But the world never knew or guessed that the 
haughty, brilliant young heiress had such a thing 
as @ heart ; it gave her credit for being heartless, 
frivolous and proud. 

How can the glittering superficial world of 
fashion gauge the nature of an impulsive way- 
ward child of fortune? As well try to find out 
the treasures of the vasty deep. 

“You need not look so alarmed,” he said, 
veassuringly, ‘Because a person makes his 
will it is mot calculated to shorten ‘his lifa 
Quite the reverse, in wy opinion, as it eases his 
mind from anxiety and care, Now your future 
is very much like « will it begins to worry me ; 
I wish to see you mistress of your husband's 
home and heart. Lord Idminston loves you 
truly, that I feel assured. Why not accept 
8 and make him happy, and your father 
too #” 

A burning blush suffused her face, even to 
the tips of her ears, as she replied with sweet 
confusion,— 

“T did not think you knew he loved me, papa, 
or that you wished me to marry him.” 

“Somehow I fancy that you have thought 
about it yourself by the blushes on your face, 
queenie, eh *” piayfully. ‘ Well, now, it fg not 
quite the thing to say, bub if your ball passes 
off without your acceptance of his hand I should 
not be pleased. “He fis a man that [ cannot 
permit to be played with ; he is wealthy, and of 
irreproachable antecedents.” 

*Tadmit all you say, papa, but le is dreadfully 
jealous, and, besides, 1 want to have my freedom 
@ little longer. He loves mo, and waiting will 
tone down my faults, perhap>, and his excitable 
nature.” 


"Waiting may tire his patience, Valence, you 
may lose him altogether. Remember such a 


prize is worth winning, and many fair girls 
would think so too, Don’t play with a man’s 
affections, that is my advice. I iove you, bub I 
should almost dislike you if I thought you could 


“T will try to do what is right, paps, indeed I 
will ; butoh { I don’t like the thought of leaving 
you,” she aid, sadly, 

“I have done it-—yes, I was brave,” Mr. 
Eldon murmured, when he gained the library. 
She will accept hica-—my darliog will be safe 
from the storms of a bitter world. If she ouly 
knew how her words cut me to the quick, and 
how I nearly relented when the tears came into 
her pretty eyes, She will never know what I 
suffered when I pleaded for her to relgn in 
another man’s home, Now for figure ; iet me 
see, twenty thousand pounds if I[ died to-night ; 
next week it will be a useless piece of paper 
unless I can raise the premium, It muat be got 
somehow, or my child will bea beggar! Wheres 
am [ to turn? Ail is hollow. mockery,” ea he 
gazed at the maguificent apartment, “ All mort- 


—-all gone throvgh my own miserable 
or Why a fate been e9 hard upon mst [ 
only wanted to keep up riches for her eake, Is 
it. a judgment for making her an idol? Ob! 
Lam fitly punished, but have mercy on thy 
erring servant.” 


And he bowed his head in his hands and wept 
as he bad never done for eighteen years, 


en 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue houae in Park-lane-was.a bloze of light. 
carriages dashed up to the crimson carpeted 
pavement; fair women, brave in their finery, 
passed up thé wide staircase between admiring 
comments from the crowd of idlers that siways 
congregate wherever they sce the tell-i9le awn- 
ing up. 

Flowers, perfumes, silvery laughter, jewels 
flashivg, vieing with the sparkling eyes of Bug 
land's fairest flowere, tights, music, all made up 
& ravishing sight. 

But fairest amorg therm al! was the young 
hostess in her snowy satin robes avd costly lace 
that fell ia billowy clouds around her supple 
form. 

Diamonds flashed on-her shoulders, neck and 
arms ; a very queen of the revela was she as she 
floated here and there, dispensing radiant smiles 
among her guests, leaving a subtle perfume from 
her robes, 

As she passed Lord Idminston ‘stooped and 
picked up a sprag of a lily-of-the-valley that feil 





from her bouquet, pressing it to his lips pas- 
| sionately. 

He thought himself unobserved, bub Mr. Eldon 
was standing, shaded from view by a curtain, 
and muraured,— 

“ How he loves my beautiful child, May he 
succeed in winning her to-night !” 

“Let me look at your programme one moment, 
dearest,” pleaded Lord idminston, 

“What for?”’ she asked, coquettishly. “TI 
cannot spare you more than two dances ; it is 
filled up.” 

“Sol should think,” he said, trembling with 
suppressing rage, “when I see the Duke of 
Moraington has put hia name down for three 
waltzes,” 

** What matters? You do not care for round 
dances!" she eaid, resentfuliy; “ho does. 
There's no accounting for taste.” 

**You are right, Valence,” he returned, re- 
proachfully ; ‘or a lady would not permit a 
man, though he’s a duke, to monopolies three 
waltzes in one evening, Will you give up two oi 
these under the plea of fatigue, just to honour 
me?” looking into the icvely face with a world 
of passionate pain, which she unhappily did not 
votice, as her eyes were cast down on her 
bouquet. 

“ Why should Ij’ she asked, demurely. ‘‘T 
love the walty ; the Graces claim it is as their 
especial dance. Surely you would not wish to 
mar the enjoyment of my evening?” 

‘© Will it be so intensely enjoyable to waltz 
with the duke ?’’ this sarcastically, 

‘Yes!’ ehereplied, in a epirit of defiance ; 
‘*and bere he comes.” 

The band has commenced, the young duke 
passed his arm around her slender waist, and in 
another moment Lord Idminston saw her doatine 
round the room, the duke’s breath fauning her 
cheek, her face brillians with smiles, her eyes 
sparkling at the words breathed rather than 
spoken by her partner. 

The sight maddened him, and be felt hot and 
feverish, A destre seized him to tear her from 
the duke’s embrace, and hurl him at bis feet. 

‘Tl gat into theair!” he muttered. “Tam 
hot and feverish, This night shall decide my 
fate ; she shal! either be mine or I will never set 
eyes on her face agaiu. I willnot be played with 
auy longer ; I should go mad, and do something 
foolish, You are too dangerously eweet, my 
beautiful Valence, for a man to cee you unmoved 
in another's arms. No{ I would rather see you 
lyieg—oh, rash fool! what waa I about to say ?” 

Ae had gained ths balcony, and ths csim, but 
pure evening air and stillness soothed him con- 
siderably, 

Taking a seab behind a tall palm, he gave him- 
self up to sweet dreams that were rudely dispelled 
in au instant in a way he little guessed, 

‘St isecool and refreshing here, Miss Eldon,” 





, said the duke, softly, as he led Valence right 
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past his lordship. “I shall never forget that 
waltz. You are a fairy, a goddess, Were] a 
poet I would make you my muse,’ 

* You flatter me!” 

“That were impossible,” he replied, gallantly. 
“Could you tell the ruling planets they were 
brilliant, would it be flattery ?” 

“Tam nota planet, though, your grace,” she 
said, laughing merrily. 

“There I must beg to differ. You are the 
particular star that all lesser stars revolve around 
borrowing lustre and brightness from its glory.” 

“You talk in enigmas,” she ssid, evasively ; 
“end I hear the music has commenced auvew ; 
we will join the dancers,” 

"Will you grant me one favour before we 
return ?” 

“I cannot say,” she stammered, feeling how 
rash it was to be out here aloce with the duke, 
whom she knew admired her, and paling with 
the thought of what Trevanion would say if he 
could see her, 

“To give me that rose,” 

**It would fade ; besides, I could not spare it,” 
sbe said, confusedly, 

‘It would never fade if you gave it me,” he 
replied, earnestly. “Love would preserve it, 
Don’t turn from me, You would not if you 
koew the pain you inflict.” 





reigned supreme, and these bits of lace and 
fluwers-were like ghosts of departed joys, 

Poor Valence inid her sunny head on her 
pillow, feeling that night more weary than she 
had ever remembered before, not with fatigue, 
but with bitter disappointment, The sun was 
peeping In with all its Eastern silver glory be- 
fore sleep wooed her eyelids. 

Poor child! She little knew that sorrow was 
to strew her path so cruelly; hers had been a 
life where roses had bloomed, Neither care nor 
anxiety had refiled that enowy brow. Was there 
no protecting angel to guard her from evil } 
Who would pity her aweet maiden innocence as 
she lay, her dewy lips parted, her little hands 
crossed on her bosom, as she fell asleep, petition- 
ing the Creator to bless and keep Trevanion in 
His holy keeping. 

Sorrow is the portion of all humanity, and 
Valence was ordained to auffer in the crucible 
of fate, doubtless, perhaps, to expel the dross 
and refine the pure gold of her vature. 


ied 


CHAPTER III. 


‘“Sgoutp Idminston come this morning, 
queenie, mind, and don’t be too hard upon ‘him. 


“*Stop!” she said, firmly. “I cannot lieten } He hae a high spirit, and a word spoken in haate 


to you, indeed I dare not. Here ia the rose, bub 
leave me ; it is all I cau give you.” 

In another moment she had gone, leaving the 
duke a prey to conflicting emotion, 

‘* Surely she is not engaged,’ he rourmured ; 
“such news as that flies. By Jove, | would dare 
much to win her. Only the brave deserve the 
fair ; I will not give in yet,” 

‘Curse him!” groaned Lord Idminston ; 
“‘ghe is as felse as fair. Thank Heaven, it is not 
too late to throw off this glamour. I could have 
died » thousand deaths rather than witness her 
perfidy—the rose from her bosom given by her 
own free will. May you never know how you 
miade me suifer to-night, but Iam free, Yes, I 
am no longer a dupe; you shall wear the coronet; 
i will leave the field clear, he shall at least have 
bo rival, 

“Where is Trevaniov, Valence?” asked Mr. 
Kidon, when supper was announced. 

‘I don’t know, pepa, I have not seen him 
eince the last quadrille we danced together,” 

An apxious look came into her face, as time 
passed on with no sign of her lover, but her 
duties as hostess bad to be gone through some- 
how. 

But it was a pitiful little fsce that looked into 
her father’s when he kissed her that night, or 
rather morning, on retiring. 

‘*Did you two quarre), Valence}” he asked, 
; ‘it fs very strange his going off like 


not quarrel, but he was rather 
anuoyed because the duke put his name down for 
three wal'ues,” she said, shivering visibly with 
the keen morning air, 

* ¥Ycu are cold, my pet ; get to bed,” he said, 
soothingly ; ‘‘a little fit of jealousy that will 
right iteeli with the morning's reflections, He 
is so very earnest, and loves you with a deep, 
overmast g pass ion, © 

“He ts very cruel, and deserves to be well 
punished, papa. Love should have perfect confi- 
dence,” 

" T wish be was less exacting,” murmured her 
father when she had gone, “I would give ten 
years of my life to see her his wife, I was in 
hopes that all would be settled to-night. In that 

ss@ my task would have been easy; I could 
have borrowed the premium from him. Every- 
thing seems against me; the more I strive the 
farther I seem to be off. Well, 1 must summon 
up courage and aek him to-morrow. He is sure 
te come penitent, and I can make some excuse— 
money all out in the stocke, just a slight pres- 
eure fora time, Anything is justifiable to save 
my child frow a beggar’s fate,” 

The dawn was fast penetrating through the 
rooms where a short hour back little satin-shod 
fect had kepc time with the music; many a 
withered flower and satin ribbon lay strewn on 
the polished floor where all was life ; now silence 





sometimes does a world of mischief.’’ 

‘* Bu be deserves to be scolded for leaving me 
without a word, papa. Surely you do -not svish 
me to submit to rudeness ?” she replied, rather 
warmly. 

“ Certainly not, my love; I only wish you to 
do what you think bert, Lovers will fail out, 
you know ; but I must go, it is late.” 

‘Why don’t you stay ? Just one day wouldn’t 
make such a diflerence, and then you would see 
how patient I could be with Trevanion if he 
asked for forgiveness.” 

“T cannot; indeed, I must go. You see, 
dear, things would «top altogether if I was not 


‘in the City.” 


“Always the same,”’.she sighed, as he ran 
quickly out of the room. “ You are wearing 
yourself out, poor papa. You are strangely 
altered of late. I wish you would confide in 
me. P I feel convinced there is something on your 
mind.” ~ 

It was useless Fluffy purring and rubbirg its 
little cold acs against its mistress’s satin-shod 
feet. 

Valence sai on in deep thought, deaf to her 
pet’s coaxing little arts. Finding she was 
indifferent to everything Fluffy, in high dudgeon, 
went and ersconed itself on a delicate piece of 
crewelwork that lay on a couch, as if in a spirit of 
revenge, 

“Was ever anything go tiresome,” she mur- 
mured, “ Here's that talking doll, Blanche. 
I wish I had gone out, she will bore me dread- 
fuily. Heigho, it’s too late for regrets, for here 
she is.” 

“So delighted to find you in,” gushed her 
little ladyship. ‘ Why, how well you bear 
dissipation; really 1 believe ib suits you, dear 
Mies Eldon,” standing on tip-toe to kiss 
Valence efusively. 

“My dissipation is not continual, you know, 
Lady Bianche ; perhaps that is why I do not 
show it,” 

‘' Ah, of course, I forgot you do not mix very 
much in society. You aren kind of violet hiding 
your head from the busy world of fashion ; who 
knows, perhaps, you are right?” she rattled 
on, as she disposed of her dainty, cambric- 
clad little person and gold crutch-handled cane 


on a settee, evidently determined to stay, and | 


have @ nice little chat, as she termed it, 

“What an insufferable chatterbox she is,’ 
thought Valence. “What if Trevanion comes 
while she is here, she would be spiteful enough 
to remain just out of mischief.” 

“That was a sweet, pretty dress you wore last 
night; you quite surpassed us all ; but, there, 
when you quiet girls do emerge from your shell 
you dazzle by your splendour, I am sure Worth 
was the creator of the dear, telling thing. 
Confess I am right,” this persuasively, having 
made up her mind to order one from the 





great master-milliner of the same kind in pale: 
blue. 

“I did not get it from Worth’s; it was. 
made from an idea of my own,” Valence. 

‘Why, you are a real genius. What a pity 
you were not brought up—I mean born—in 
different circumstances,” checking herself as she 
noted the proud flush of indignation mount her 
friend’s temple, “No offence, dearest. I fre- 
quently meet with ie who were intended by 
nature's gifts for useful lives. Now, there’s my 


dear friend, the Countess of Grantford, with a 
voice that would make a fortune perfectly thrown 
wa »” 


away, 

mt do not see it ia that light, Lady Blanche,” 
she returned, coldly, “ Gifts are given to us 
by Heaven; therefore, if properly used, they 
must be blessings, and shoa!d be cultivated, 
no matter what position of life we are placed 
in,” ‘ ~ 

“You area little wiseacre, I should never be 
surprised to hear of your preaching at some of 
these ranting meetings they get up about the 
enfranchisement of women, and -women’s righte. 
You would make a capital lecturer.” 

“ Because I happen to have the taste to 
devise my own ball ‘dress instead of permitting 
a dresemaker!” she remarked, sarcastically. 
“YT was not aware that ladies who go in for 
platform oratory were given to such vanities as 
ball dresses,” 

“Ab, perhaps not, dear. I was giving you 
credit for too much solidity, forgetting that you 
are as vain and silly as the rest of us,” laughing 
at her own conceite. 

‘* Spiteful, envious little peacock,” thought 
Valence. “Your tongue is as sharp as & two- 
edged sword.” 

“You developed a new trait last night, ma 
belle,” continued Lady Blanche. 

“Indeed! What might that be?” asked 
Valence, , 

“Why, you flirted dreadfully with the duke ; 
he seemed quite smitten, too, and danced three 
times with you. Waen’t that flirting with o 
vengeance, eh ¢” 

“T cannot say; I only know my actiovs 
must have been pretty well canvassed last 
night.” 

That is the penalty of being great; but | 
forgot to tell you the latest news ; I am so stupid. 
Lord Tdmineton has taken it into his head to 
leave England; fs going cruising about in his 
pew yacht, V/as uever so eu in my ‘ile 
when Bertie told us this morning.” 

A cold thiver ran through Valence’s frame, 
and her face paled to the lips as she sat like 
one turned to stone for a few brief moments, 
while her toraentor gazed with a gratified 
smile to think she had wounded her antagonist 
at last, 

** That shaft went home,” the theught, exult- 
ingly. “He has given her up; my revenge is 
complete. He scorned my sffections for her. 
What happiness has ehe brought him?” 

No pity or womanly feeling entered the 
proud little beauty’s heart. When did it ever 
to a fallen rival? On the contrary, she was 
delighted to be the bearer of euch direfu! 
tidings. 

“You are not well, dear ; fatigue from Jast 
night's dancing ; all your colour has gone, Why, 
you with him last, I do believe ; of 
course you did, now I remember, because your 
papa came up and asked Bertie if he had seen 
him a few minutes after, and he was nowhere 
to be seen ; some sudden freak, | suppose ; but 
time is on the wing, and a little rest would 
do you @ world of good ; dissipation tells even 
upon you.” , 

“Yer,” gasped poor Valence; “I don’t feel 
quite so fresh as usual ; I shall be better iv 5 
few minutes ;,this room, too, is warm, 1 thivi 
you said Lord Idminston was about to etart for 
a cruise?” ‘. 

“JT mean to say he has already gone,” she 
replied, rather tartly. ; . 

“Gone!” faltered poor Valence, “How “° 
you meant Surely be couldn't go without 
bidding his friends good-bye ; your mame, f! 
instance, who is one of his oldest friends.” 

“Ido mean it, He intends joining his ys’ 
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at Malta, and started for Southampton an hour 

; but I must run away; I have had quite a 
delightful chat, dear, Will you be at Lady 
Templeton’s this afternoon ?” 

**No, I don’t think so,” returned Valence, 
abstractedly rising, and permitting the false 
little creature to give her the usual Judas 
kiss, as is the custom among younr ladies, and 
old ones too, to thefr shame, when it is a 
mockery, 

“What have J done?” moaned Valence, when 
her tormentor had gone ; “bow could you have 
treated me in so cruel a fashion! Surely some 
explanation was due after your words of love! 
Oh, Trevanion, my darling! come back, I am 
indeed punished for my folly.” 

But no ausawer came to the weary heart, 
nothing but the steady tick, tick, of the time- 
piece on the mantelshelf, till her eyes began to 
burn with bitter tears, thai fell hot and scalding 
on her hands, 

Poor motherless girl, she was beginning to 
learn the stern realities of life, that it is nota 
path of roses, however favoured mortals may be 
for a time. 

Trouble even entered the garden of Eden, and 
now her paradise was invaded, 

“I do not believe her; she sald it out of 
spite,” dashing away the tears. “He loves me, 
I know it; every action told me that, and J-- 
yes, L love him with all my heart, with all my 
eoul. I will telegraph to his club, I will—but, 
no, I dare not, he would think it unmaidenly of 
me. Oh, papa, papa! come to your child, Iam 
in trouble.” 

And she threw hergelf on the rug, ber favourite 


haven from a child when in grief, and sobbed, | 


till fatigue and want of her usual rest closed the 


tear-laden eyes in slumber, sweet, calm, and | 


peaceful. 

"How lovely she is,” thought the Duke of 
Mornington, who had been ushered in by the 
butler, perfectly unconscious of the fact that 
his mistress wae in the room lying fair and 
beautiful as a picture, her golden hair un- 
fastened, her arms bared, revealing their ex 
quisite shape and whiteness, her tiny feet peeping 
from her lace robes, ravishingly tempting to the 
inan who stood looking with intense admiration, 
with a mad longivg to snatch one kiss from the 
rosebud lips, aud gather this fair flower to his 
heart, and, by his love, charm away the pearly 
tears that still iay wet on her face 

As he stood drinking in the sweet picture her 
lips murmured quite audibly,— 

“Trevanion, come back, I——” 


thoughtless ; but, indeed, I did not think you 
cared for me.” 

“Care for you! Why, I never knew how dear 
you were till this moment, when I stand before 
you trembling with fear lest the sweetest hopes 
of my future may be crushed out of my life by 
one word from your lips,” he said, hoarsely, 
trembling with intense emotion. 

Pity made her hesitate before she uttered the 
words that would send a cruel stab to the man 
who had conferred not only cne of the greatest 
honours that lay in his power by offering her a 
coronet, but with it had given her his whole beart 
—a precious gift that been sued for not only 
in England but other climes, where dark eyes had 
languished for the fair Saxon aristocrat to no 
| purpose, 

“Tam deeply grieved to give you pain,” she 
faltered ; "but I dare not bid. you hope, I can 
only say that I esteem you very much, but that 
is all.” 


**T see it all ; you love another, sand I am too 
Jate,” he replied, sadly. ‘Well, may you be 
happy. Heaven knows [ would have made you 
an adoring husband had fate been kinder!” 

“You will forgive me for my thoughtless- 
ness,” she pleaded, tremulously. "I have been 
very foolish, thinking of my own pleasures, for- 
getting that I might bring pain by my very heed- 
lessness, I fear poor papa has indulged me very 
much.” 

“ Forgive you!” he exclaimed, earnestly, ‘I 
j am the one to blame not to have guessed the 

truth, You are young and full of innocent im. 
pulses, wild and fres ag a rose, I was rash to 
hazard all on the cast of adie. Will you answer 
me one question? Had your affections not been 
engaged would there have been hope forme! I 
know Ihave no right to aek you, but it would com- 
pensate me to know what might have been when 
I shall only have a sweep memory to dwell 
upon.” 

“Yes,” she whi-pered, ever so soffly, as. she 
placed her hand in hie, “I may say that I 
esteem you very much, and had I a brother I 
would wish him to be like you.” 

“IT cannot tell you what comfort your words 
have given me—words that will be treasured up 
when sou will have forgotteu me and them.” 

With one long, lingering kixs on the little 
trembling hand he held the Duke waa gone and 
Valence was alone, a prey to conflicting doubts, 
aod sad, bitter reflections, 

‘©What was I born for?” she said, rock'ng 
herself deepaixingly. ‘‘I seem to bring neither 
happiness te myself nor others, liven papa shuns 








The rest of the sentence he could not catch ; 
but a dark frown came into his usually good- 
humoured face, as he muttered,— j 

‘Am I too late? Is she thinking of Idmin- | 
ston? Is ib he that has brought the tears into 
her eyes? Bub, I'ma sin’pleton ; she has never 
been singed yet ; no, she ie heart-whole. I feel 
eure such a thing would have been talked off ; 
besides, he has gone off only a few hours ago to 
the Pyramids or the somethings ; that doesn’t 
look like an eggagement,” 

How lon would have feasted his eyes, or 
she have lain dreaming strange fitiul things there 
is no knowing had not the butler entered hurriedly 
to say be had inquired every where for Miss Eldon, 
bui could not find her. 

The noise awoke her, andin a moment che was 
up, her face burning with bluehes as her eyes 
met those of the duke. } 
_ “T ought to apologise,” he said, gently, “ for 
intruding upop yous hnt, indeed, I was not 
aware you were here. Willi you forgive me for 
staying a few brief minutts? You would if you 
knew how precious they were tome. You locked 
like a fair spirit, and when I turned to go your 
magical beauty held me epeilbound, I could not 
leave the spot, I was enchained, enslaved ; nay, 
do uot look chidingly at me,” this passionately, as 
he tried to imprison her hand, “it is rather your 
dangerous loveliness that you should ecold, [ 
sco but mortal, and have surrendered every sense 
I possess In one absorbing deep admiration and 

love at eo fair a shrine,” 

‘*Oh, spare me,” she said, brokenly, “I am 
not well, and I canno listen to your words. Oh, 


my society now, and Trevanion bas gone and left 
me without a word, and the Duke is miserable 
all through my flippant conduct. Blanche was 


“That he is not worthy of such a prize,” Mary 
Clark, replied with a grunt, “ How dare he go 
off out of the house likea thief in the night, | 
should like to know,” # 

“Because be thought me unworthy his love, 
Can’t you see my conduct was light and wicked ?” 

‘¢Stuff and nonsenzo,” snapped the dame , 
‘you are young and innocent of the slightes’ 
fault. He was @ pig-beaded madman, and de- 
nerves to lose my sweet child.” 

* But can’t you see that it was wrong to die- 
obey hisentreaty when he begged me not to dance 
but one waltz with the duke? If he had not 
loved me he would not have looked so pained,” 

“Serve him right,” said the old lady, atout'y; 
‘*he might’ have known he couldn't put old 
heads on young shoulders. It’s no use you thinking 
ladybird thar I am going to teke sides with him, 
vecause I shan’t, - He's not half worthy of you, 
or avyoue else as i've seen,” looking with a 
wealth of love into the fair young face that had 
| lain on her bosom for nineteen yeare, and had 
never been chided in her brief life by the aflee- 
tionate creature, Mert 

“* Always the loving, spoiling old nursey, No 
wouder I’m so wicked,’ she said, sadly. “‘ Mave 
you ever heard what Burns esid } 

** Who's he, child?” 

‘Tae Scottish poet,” she returned. 

‘What have [to do with poets, Jadybird ¢’ 
she said, indifferently ; ‘‘ something disagrecable 
Ibe bound, if he’s like that gentleman, Mr. 
Shakeernapeare.”’ 

Even poor Valence in all her misery could not 
help smiling at Mrs. Clark’s simplicity. 

‘* Shakespeare, nursey. Why he was one of 
the greatest bards the world has ever koown, 


profound, and yet a child would understand 
him.” 
‘‘ Heaven forbid that,” she replied, hotly. 


‘*Why, such dreadfu! blood-curdling things 

I eaw in the play of Hamlet, which is one of bis, 
they say, I never did ace aud never wish to see 
again. Lonly hop, 
see it, Why there was nothing bub dead bodies 
popping about like so many dummier, one down 
‘nother come up etyle ; and when the sweet young 








right, after all, I am a flirt—a creature to he 
shunned, Heaven help’ me! I never brew 
myself before now that it’s too late.’ 

** Come, come, lady-bird, what sils you? Has 
papa refused you some preity gew-gaw!” said 
a kind, motherly voice, as the girl was foided to 
the loving arms of her old nurse, Mary Clark. 

**Tam unhappy, nurse,’ she sobbed, “ he- 
cause I know how selfish and wicked I have been 
all my life.” 

“You selfish! Why,my poppet, you are the 
dearest, sweetest child in the world!" replied 
Mre, Clark, warmly, ‘‘Iv’sa good thing you said 
those worde, for had avyone else said so of you, 
even had it been your own paps, they would have 
had the strength and length of my tongue. You 
are tired and feverish, ail the result of staying 
up last night; those balls and grand sets-out 
don’p sgree with you—no, you want s chavge 
and raust have it. I shall epeak out whether I 
get scolded cr not when the master comes home ; 





wrinkled hand in here, as she pouret out her sad 
tale of love and sorrow. 





forgive me ; I know I am to blame, I have been 





Placing the old lady down tenderly on her own | she rau cown the stair 
chair and taking her place at her feer, holding the | he may 


lady they called Ophelia became mad through 
that miserable fellow, Hamlet, | felt al] my tem- 
per rising, and had he been near me {| know 
should have struck him with my umbrella, the 
strutting, mad-brained fellow,’ 

‘You do not admire my favourite author, thes 
nursey }” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should encourege auch 
bloodthirsty stuff,” she eaid, in awe. ‘No, |} 
never forgot that sweet girl twiviag wreathe of 
wild flowers around her pretty head, and tia 
nasty straws that stuck out epoiling it all, snd 
her sovg before they found her, Drat the man 
Hamlet, I wish he was here now, I’d--—-’ 

" What would you do, dear }” socthirgly. 

‘Oh | something very foolish, no doubt; but 
im only a simple old woman who believes in 
what she gees, and hates to see the sirong 
oppress the weak,” 

'* You are all that is good and true,” Valence 
said, tenderly ; and although there are many 
things that you don’t quite understand, yet 
you grasp their truth and meaning, and perhape 
are wiser than me. But I was telling you wha! 
the poet Burns said, who is quite anoth< 
character to your bee noir, Shakespeare, The 
words ran thus, and they spply so poiatedly to 
everyone almost, ani myself in particular. 

*O wad sume power the giftie gio us 
To see ourselves a8 others seo 15, 


There, don’t you think they are very true ? 
* Yes, in many cases they may be, but I can’t 


you want sea air and quiet. Bee as they apply to you, poor larling ; but a 
‘ Dear, kind old nursey |” she said, kissing | [’m alive here’s the ¢ ast r. See,” drawing 
the loyal, gentle face affectionately. ‘‘ it fy not Valeuoe to the window, “why, be has actunily 
change I am in reed of, it is love that is bresking | come Home in 4 cad, a thipg I never knew hinx 
my heart, Yes, it ie too tiue; come, ait down | to do but once in my life, when you were tekea 
here like you used to when Icame with my | il wita the ape 9 a 
childish griefs and listen patiently.” i ‘I am so glad,” said Valeace, wistfully, as 


sto meet him; “‘ perhap 

have beard from Trevanion.” 

la avother few minutes father and daughter 
} et i q we 


were seated vogether fn the library discussing 


“What do you think, nursey, now {” i Lord Idminston’s etrange concuct, 


my child, you will never - 
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Mr, Eldon had a haggard lock in bis free, and 
lines of care eucircled his mouth, that gave it a 
prined expression when his child opened ler 
heart, and told him for the first time in her 
life how dear Trevanion was to her now that she 
had lost him, P 
“Oh! my child,” he moaned, “ why did you 
nob tell me this before ; I might have averted all 
this misery, I knew he loved you, but I never 
thought, much asI wished it, that you recipro- 
sated his affection.” 

“I never knew it myself till now,” she sais, 
brokenly. 

‘Aad you refused the duke? Valerce, why 
did you not plead for time? Anything rather 

hau throw away such a prand o‘fer as that” 

Pat I did not love him, papa ; and you would 
not wish me to be a traitor to him 
own heart as well,” 

*‘ Heaven forbid that I should wish you to do 
aught bub what was right! But I am sadly 
trou dled, child, and say things that I don’t quite 
realise, perhaps. Go and let me resi; 1 may 
feel better soon,” 

“T knew it! Yes, dear father, you c 
hide ic from me; you are not well. Oh! & 
me send for Dr. Vaughan.” 

“fam allright, child,” he said, testily, “I 
am 4 little tired, thab is all; besides, this affair 
of yours aud Idminston’s annoys me. Run away 
to your nurse, she will comfort you,” kissing the 
auxious face affectionately. ‘‘My iast hope 
gone! Ob, Heaven!” he groaned, ‘‘I have 

‘plicated in vain, and my child isa beggar! I 


+ 


and to. my.) 





ha: » fought and struggled, and the last resource | 
has failed me, How true is it that man proposes | 


nd Thou disposes, Thy will be done, not mine, 

, Heaven |” 

Twilight stole into the chamber, and still he 
nad on, sometimes writing, sometimes lost ia 
dreamy fancies that wafted him back to early 
days wheu hie young wife’s aweet face brightened 
hie life; snd the morning when she con- 

i her cherished little secret of her wifeiy 
lignity came before him vividly. Then the 
ne changed, when she lay like a withered 
her babe in her arms. that were almost too 


weak to hold it, her ayes pleading with yearning 


| 


} 


| 


| 


tim that their child should be his one | 


stant care, 
A choked sob escaped his lips as he contem- 


» now that he was powerless to avert the 


nity looming black above her defenceless | 


must not let her see how wretche* I feel,” 
ghed, drearily, as he rose at the summons 
rsp dinner bell. ‘She shall be kept 

y ignorance as long as I can possibly hide 
her ; besides, poor child, ahe is in deep 
now, and having probably been the 

t means of bringing it about does not 
its pain. My only hope is that Idminston 


eret bis rash step and return, At least, | 


be spared from a pauper’s fate aa his 
oy 
bub a poor pretence with t 
hter to say they had dined when the 
sloth was removed ; dainty dishes came and were 
ent away untouched, and Valence gave quite a 
tle sigh of relief when the dessert made its 
ynce, because then they were alone, no 
eyes were searching for titile-tattle to 
in the servants’ hall. 
“Try and eat this peach, papa,’ she said 
yaxiugly. “I have peeled it so nicely, You 
e positively eaten next to nothing,”’ placing it 
is costly Sevres plate, 
‘Thank you, child,” he returned, making a 
ow of eating it to please her. But you have 
made a very big dinner yourself. Suppose 
jing a glesa of wine; it will put a little 
ix iute your cheeks that do not look like my 
* queenie s. 
I tted on and rallied each other, 
hide the gnawing grief that 
di weight on their hearts, 
music as usual, Valence sat 
tk, but a close observer would 


| 


| 


—— 





paseing through the canvas listlessly about every 
two minutes, 

It was the saddest evening Valence had ever 
apent, and she was glad whea the butler made 
hie appearance with the candlesticks. 

* Good night, dear papa |" she eaid,’going up 
and kissing him tenderly, } 

“ Are you going to bed ¢”’ he said, dreamily. 

‘“* Yee ; why it fs past ten, and I feel so tired,” 
giving a little yawn, 

“Good night, my darling, Heaven bless you !” 
he eaid, fervently, “If I have erred towards you, 
will you forgive me, and believe that what I did 
was doue for the beat?” 

“You err, dear papaf, Why, you are the 
wisest, beet of dads im the world. It ia I that 
should ask for forgiveness for the many 
naughty little things I have committed to vex 
you, though you have been too iadulgent to own 
then.” 

“You little know,” he sighed, “that I bave 
nae, your crueilest enemy, childs blind 
ool 1” 

“T will not listen to you if you say such harsh 
tuihgs,” she replied, soothingly, “You evld 


+ | never be anything bab my own dear loving 


father, whatever you did,” 
“And if you found out that. I was poor, 
caiserably eo, and through my own rash folly, 


_you would still feel the same?” this anxioualy. 


“If the whole world condemned you, and 
you were so poor that we did not know where 
to find our mext meal I would love you more for 
your yery misfortunes,” 

‘You would?” he exclairsd, with feverish 
excitement, “Oh! that I uad understood my 
child before it was too late! I never thought, 
I never dreamt, that you were posseesed with 
so noble a spirit, or things might be different.” 

" Could J have done something, ther, to make 
you happier }” she asked, simply. ‘'Bacause it 
cannot be too late. Tell ma what to do, and I 
will try my best-~indeed, I will, only truat me !” 

“YT will trush you; but I am tired, and need 
reat, To-morrow I will tell you all, poor mother- 
less girl!” stroking the soft rings of hair that 
lay on her forehead, careseingly. “ Good night. 
Remember to-morrow we commence «fresh !” 

“Twas right, and he had got some trouble 
pressing on his mind, poor desr; he wil! be 
batter for sharing it, To-morrow I shall know 


» cold, Greate Cakes Wins tenet bo beet all. Well, they say troubles never come alone ; 


aoit seems, for this hag been a day of surprises 
and unhappiness, He has not gone to bed, after 
all,” as she noticed the library door ajar and the 
gas burning, “Why don’t he goto bed! He 
requires rest, Shall I callhim? No; it might 


| vex him. He hae gone to geta book, perhaps, 
| to lull him off to sleep.” 


The hours of midnight boomed at last through 
the mansion, where all was silent as the grave, 


except for the scrateh, scratch of Mr. Eidon'sy 


pep, as he gat amidst a pile of papers. 

“There goes another day of misery,” / he 
groaned, “Thank Heaven! Who dpows but 
that the new one may bring peace?” *... 

It was to bring peace in a way he little guessed 


| —“the peace that passeth ali underatanding.” 


Wher the bright stin rose in the morning, and 
atcle into the room, he still sation, a radiant 


| smile on his countenance that told he bad found 





that peace he was denied on earth. 

In the cold, still hand was his pen, scarcely 
dry from the ink, and an unfinished letter, ask- 
ing for a week's grace to pay the premium oi his 
ike Lnsurance, 


The earthly fetters of life must have snapped 


in that one supreme effort to save Valence, 


CHAPTER IV, 


‘*Nor down yet, and breakfast getting cold, 
Morgan!” Valeace said, with surprise. ‘ Goand 
tell papa breakfast ia waiting.” 

"Yes, mise,” returned the butler, as he 


| hastened to do her bidding. 


"No letter from Trevanion,” she eighéd, as 
she looked over carefully the pile that lay by the 


rat she made no progress with the | side of her father’s plate, “He is cruel not to 
that lay in her Isp, the needle | write one line,” 


“ad 





“The master is not in his room,” sdd Morgan, 
with white, fi ny fu ea 


mistaken,” she eald, tre 

with > ae a org that seized ber, 
araly whole fram@ 68. 
r “ Indeed I am not, miss," he said,’ looking ab 
his youog mistress with alarm. ») 4) & 

‘Let me go and see for myeelf ; cep 
ill,” she cried, dashing frantically up the 's 
calllag loudly on her father to answer, “‘ Papa 
—papal Why ti pees us like this} 
Where are youl Queenie ig coming.” 

But no apes to ee fant appeals, and at 
last she the li . ! ‘ 

° hen found you ; jor Paneer a speak |” 
she exclaimed, now almost with alarm, 
and placed her warm arms sround his neck in 
her old childish way, thinking he was ssleep, and 


Sach piercing, 

eg ag ory beter coy 
truth, that oraug 

up in a few momenta, where they found the 

stricken orphan standiog with glittering eyes 

that had no tears—they would not come, She 

seemed like one turned to stone. 

“My nrecious, stricken: lamb!” moaned her 
nurse, as ehe tried to uade her to leave the 
room. ‘He is ‘in Heaven, dearie; come, lay 
your head here and weep, Heaven will streng‘ien 
because He-has stricken us.” 

“ My father, my father! To-morrow you told 
me you would teil me all!” she murmured. 
“My own father, my father! Oh! Heaven 
take me too, for I am alone aud desolate.” . 

At last, when the family doctor arrived, he 
gained his point, and led her from the apartment, 
but with a grave, anxious face, as hemoted the 
dazed, stony expression that seemed. to ‘have 
settled on the girl's features, _ 

“Tears must come, Mrs, Clark,” he said, 
avxiously, “or I should nob like to say what ‘le 
consequences of the shock say produce,” 

“ What can I doi” ” nee creature, 
wringivg her hands, “fam powerless,” 

We will peg a ve will do,” he 
said, “ If she caa sleep, and then be told of her 
loss when she awakes, it may open the floodgates 
of me.nory afresh in a softer sense, gud the brain 
may recover the sudden blow, as it were, 

“You surely do not mean that she may lose 
her reasou, doctor?” she faltered, sobbing 
bibterly. 

“J can only hope and trush to your extreme 
care and co-operation,” he said, guardedly, =~ 

Tt wos a house of mourning that spring day. 
Straw and tan bestrewed the road, as extreme 
quiet was imperative for the eufferer, Under- 
takers shambled in and out noisclessly, and the 
family solicitor sat ry eres where ita laco 
master had breathe bx Se Pabaei a: 

A perplexed expression was ia the solicitor’s 
face as he perused as re pars and docu- 
ments that Jay in 

« Conteston woree confounded,” he muttered. 
“ Poor girl, I am very sorry for her. From what 
I can eee there won't be enough to poy debts. 
Speculation is a bad investment—it in this 
casey ad all events.” 

Sadden failure of the heart's action produced 
by mental worry was the docter’s explanation of 

r. Eidon’s sudden demise. 

“Always knew he would be taken off 
suddenly,” said Doctor Vaughan. “In fact, he 
waa fully. aware of it himself. The only thing 
to save him would haye been freedom from all 
auxiety.” ities 

“ Which, i vomdonggy , he names, bests Ps . 
the le; tleman, ingly. never saw 9 
teh nr so entangled and encumbered in ai! 
my experience.” it 

if I ~ deeply grieved to hear it,” said the 
physio earnestly, “for the poer child's 
sake, ” She is a sweet girl, and my late. old ge 
loved her dearly, Well, well, life is full .o 
changes |” 

The faneral was over, and poor Valence, oe 
ing » ghost of ber did merry self in her oe 
crape robes, that m <i pa gr taller than 

a 


aver, and heightened t of her face, that 








ar tment, 
poted the 
to ‘have 


he said, 
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creature, 
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now wore au expression of touching resignation 
that went atraight to one’s heart for its pitiful 
pathos. 

In aclemn, even tones the lawyer read the wi!l 
while Valence sat supported by the worthy 
doctor on one side and her nuree on the other. 

No word, escaped her lipe as she heard the 
fatel truth that the estate was encumbered 
beyond recall, aud tha: the house and even furni- 
ture must be sold to replice sufficient to pay the 
oredicore. 

“Poor, dear papa,” she said; “how he musb 
have suffered to know al) this,” when talking to 
ber old friend, Doctor Vaughan, afterwards. 

“Had he only come to me I would have lent 
him the money to pay the arp a he said, 
“Twenty thouzand pounds lost just for a few 


days. 

“JT don’t mind that, doctor,” ehe said, art- 
lesely. 

* But, my child, you cannod imagine the sad 
reverse that awaits you who have been the idol 
of your father’s heart, and the reputed heiress of 
immense wealth.” 

“ Yes. L do, doctor ; but Heaven will open up 
some career for me, Riches would. have no use 
or pleasure now that. poor papa is not with me to 
share them,” she said, sadly. 

“Bat tell me, child, whatdo you intend to do 
when you leave here |” he asked, kindly. 

“ Live with my dear old uurse for atime, and 
then when I feel stronger seek for a situation, 
Perhaps you might speak for me when 1 fee) fit, 
for the sake of ‘auld lang syne,’” this witha 
pathetic little smile. 

“Be assured, Miss Eldon, that anything thad 
lies in my power I will do if you will bus com- 
mond me, Can I say more?” 

“No, AndI am deeply grateful to you for 
your kindness and sympathy in the time of my 
trial, and when I fee! able to battle with the 
world I will tell you. Good-bye, doctor,” and 
her voice became a little less steady, as the teara 
would now well into her bouny eyes, as the iime 
had arrived when this kindly friend and adviser 
was to leave ber ; another link with the dear dead 
past severed. 

“Not good-bye, dear child, but ow revoir,” he 
said, cheerily. 

“All gone, and I.am alone,” she murmured, 
brokenly, as'she gazed at the chair where her 
father used to sity and where he died a short 
week back, “Is it real? Is he dead? Yes,” 
lookiog down at her gable dress ; “this tells me 
it is only too true,” ; ’ 

In a month’s time the mansion wae Civested of 
all its splendid appointments and art treasures, 
all sold under the auctioneer’s hammer—that 
tiny ivory mallet that does niore in one day to 
wreck hearts and homes than the largest steam 
one that ever was forged, 

Valence was too proud to éven retain the 
~ of byouterie her father had lavished upon 

cY 


“No,” ehe would eay, proudly, to the solicitor 
sod Mrs, Clark, in answer to their entreaties for 
her te retain some of the costly relica that Jay 
scattered about, ‘I would not touch one if it 
were to save me from starving. When my dear 
father gave them to me he was under the im- 
pression he could afford them, Things are 
changed new, His memory must be kept untar- 
niszed—pure as anow, Ttwould break my heart 
to hear a word tgainst the honour of one of the 
leatest parents child ever had.” 
“All quixotie,” grumbled the old gentleman, 

Snes certainly nob made of the stuff to go 
ov into the world and buflet with ‘ts selfish- 
ness ; everyoné for himself, and Heaven for ua 
- is the only way to commence in this’ bitter 
gut 

"oa certain extent he was right, but he for- 
0. ‘bere was an all-seeing Father who said that 
no’ ® eparow falleth to the ground without 
bis ipl and that the weak be 
PTA OC, 

Autumn had now arrived with its russet brown 

ves and red berries peeping through the haw- 
‘horn 5 brighv, gaudy dahlias and early winter 
roses, Camed chryaanthmura, made a brave show 





—relic of better days—in o second-clas: carriage, 
bound for Penroee Court. 
anythiog but happy as the iron steed dashed past 


of auturon, pasb quiet pools and churches in 


of eunlight into mist, then again out of mist into 
glaring eunlight. 


jaterminable journey. 

Yam at my journey’s eud ;” but o trembling 
dread posseesed her w 
bleak country station, the platform being very 
small, and open to the keen blasts. 


open, drear, and bare. 


Clapham, where Valeuce and her old nurse had 
taken up their abode. | 

Tb was @ bumble little house in brick and | 
mortar, a row with a tiny forecourt that was 
ablaze with simple fowers, A brass plate on the 
door indicated that Mra, Cla:k was 8 monthly 
nuree, j 

Valence had recovered her usual pretty damask | 
colour and the brilliance of her eyes, If any- 
thing, she locked more bewitching, for a certain 
pensive sweetness that pervaded her whole maa- 
ner and lent a dignity that lovely as ehe was she | 
had lacked, 

‘So you are bent upon leaving old nureey, | 
poppet? Well, though it will be hard to part | 
with you-I shall bear it bravely, for I know it ie | 
not good for you to be cooped up with an old wo- 





man all the best and sweetest days of your young | % 


life. You will not quite forget me, that’s one ; 
comfort.” 

"Forget you thab have been more than q/} 
mother! When I do, may Heaven forget me, | 
No, you dear, faithful old love, I am going to 
earn sufficient to keep us both comfortable. You 
shall not go out fursing then, but I will nurse | 
and pet you instead.” 

A mischievous emile entered the old lady's face 
as she said,— 

‘Suppose Mr, Right should pop on the ecene, 
and fid 4 situation for my birdie where no mis- 
treve reigns but herself, eh?” 

“T know what you mean. If J should marry, 
well, if that should ever take place, you will live 
with me like old times, You shall have the 
prettiest room in the house. but ”—thie wist- 
fully‘ that is never likely to occur.” 

* Who knows?” returned Mra, Clark, sagelr: 
“Tye heard many girle declare the same, but 
they have generaliy changed their minds.” 

The eventual morning arrived, and the humble 
little home at Clapham was all busile and con- 
fuston—boxes heaped up enveloped neatly with 
their orthodox, hoiland coats, tickets fastened | 
carefully, denoting their owner's destination. 


blue bands nipped with the early morning frost 
as they they tried to fasten the packages and open 
thers to add something that had been forgotten, 
all told the sad tale ofa parting from the nervous | 
old soul who epilt the ecffee as she tried to hold | 
iv to her darling’s lips as the old four-wheeler | 
drove up } 
“Gool-bye, dear, darling old nurse. May 
Heaven bieaa and keep you,” she said, bursting | 
into tears that would come in spite of all her | 
assumed bravery, as she threw her arma about her 
faithful friend’s neck, and hugged her before 


entering the vehicle, | era 


Ore last, longing look, and she was being 
whirled along towards Waterloo, 


CHAPTER VY, 
Vatencs sat muffled up in her sealskin jacket 
Poor child, she looked 
ondulating parks, rich with the red-brown trees 


amorg the hills, On it rushed madly, first out 


Very chilied and lonely was she that long, 
* £t last,” she murmured, asthe train stopped, 


nm she stepped out ona 


As far as the could see in the gloox all locked 





“ Miss Eldon is ealled for,” said a porter, as she 


guve up her ticket. 


“Tam Mise Eidon,” she returned. 
“ Here ie the lady, Mr. Sears,” eaid the man to 


: * Are these yours?” yointing to 


, Poor thing, she is ia deep mournivg too, like 
A hasty breakfast by a half. burnt-up fre, little , us! 


| ava beautiful petite dark girl 


the ligvage 
just hurled from the van, f 

“ Yes,” she said, gently. 

Certainly it seeraed that her line: were cast 
very pleatantly, to judge from than han {sor )}y 


appointed carriage, with its warm, crimson eatin 


| linings and cosy foot-warmer, that had been cou- 


elderately placed for her especial comfort. 

“Lady Penrose mukt be very thoughtful,’ 
thought Valence. “The dear old doctor said I 
should like her, This is the lodge, I euppose,” as 
the carriage passed a trellised-covered vottoge 


| from which came a ruddy glow from bright 


fire. 

The next moment she ssw a wide open door, 
and a brilliantly-lighted hall, and two or three 
magaificent personages In black plush, with 
sor geous silver ornamentation, symbole of liveried 
woe in the doorway, waiting to convey her be- 
longings and eelf out of the carriage. 

* Good evening,” said a middle-aged person, ia 
& bieck silk, rustling dress, and pear!-grey ribbons 
fn her cap. “Step this way, Miss Hidou, 
Tea is laid for you in your room,” leading 
her te the west side of the mansfon. 

A look of genuine pleasure lit up Yalence’s 
eweet face when her eyes tock at a glance 
one of the cosiest home pictures she had seen since 
she left her own home, 

A blazing fice in « blue-tlled grate, a chintz- 
covered couch, all forget-me-nots and white 
lilac, a writing-table with numerous magazioes 
drawn up to the firé, a tray sparkling with au 
sigue silver and priceless china. 

** Anything you require, please ring this bell,’ 
waid the housekeeper, “when the maid my lady 
has ordered to attend you will come imnuiediately 
Tea will be served at once, if you wish ib, 

“Thank you. I should like it very much, 
Travelling is sorry work,” emiling kindly. 

‘Very nice, well-conducted girl}! Will suit 
my lady admirably,” said the worthy worms, 
approvingly. “Evidently seen better daye 








Tae summons at last camo for Valence to meet 
the--her--mistress. Yes, harsh as the word 
sounded it was the palpable truth. She, the 
petted heiress, who had refused a duke, was nov 
but a kind of upper servant. 

**T wnust apologise for not coming to welc me 
you, Miss Eldon,” said a rich, but girlish voice, 
in trailing crape 
robes, came forward, holding out taper fiogers 
ablaze with jewels, to greet her new companion. 

* You have beenvery kind to me,” said Valence. 
returning the warm pressttre with beaming, 
teful eyes, 

**S3o you have lost some one dear to you, 
placing a lounge with her own faiv hands oppo- 
site for her prot:94*. 


‘Yes, my lady, I hove lost all. I mean that 
my dear father was ali [ had in the world to 
love. 

“T can sympathise with you, for I lost my 


mother a few months back, and my father i 
hever knew, so you see we are both orphaned 
but we must not dwe!l on past surrowa 80 soon. 
Dinner will be ready in about ten minutes. If ir 
ig not asking too much I should like you to dine 
with me. Iam full of whimz snd fancies, ard I 
always think that people become quicker ae- 
quainted over the disuer-table. There froex the 
pong. You need take very little trouble over 
your toilette, Travellers must have licenre.” 

‘\How beautiful che is!” thought Vaience, 
“and ao kind, I know I ehall be happy, and 
love her very dearly. My only fear was wae thot 
she might be like Blanche. How nice this all is 
To night I must write my good sews to dear 
pureey,”” 

Days lengihened into weeks, and weeks int 
months, and Valence was aa happy as a bird 
her lovely home; and both girle had become 
great friends, Lady Penrose had taken an im- 
mense faucy for her beautiful companion, and 
began to confide even her litte scorets, She was 


7S 


310 longer Mise Eidon, but simply Valence, ofrener 


a coachman who etepped out of the gloom, | daar Valence. ‘ 
“Lady Penrose has rent her compliments to; "I haves visitor about to invade our Lermit 
you, mise, and begs you will excuse her driving age,” Lady Penrogs said, one mernlog a) break- 








over to meet you,” eaid the servant, politely. | fast, 
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lady 1" questicned Valence, smiling 
sweetly, and passing over a cup of chocolate. 

© No, a gentleman, one whom I have not seen 
since poor mamma's death. Had things not 
been co bad perhaps I should have been somebody 
else,” with a rosy flush that heightened her 
dark, eastera beauty. 

“'T see, you would have had a golden circlet. In 
ihat ese [ should never have. known you.” 

Why not, Valence? A husband would have 
to indulge me in everything. You know I am 
rather exacting and spoilt,” Well, to return to 
my «ubject, the gentleman is coming here to- 
morrow, 40 | want you to help we fill the rooms 
with flowers. It is my delight to welcome him 
with all that is bright and gay, for I must tell 
you he is very dear to me.” 

“Rely on my best efforts,” she returned, 
joyously. ‘Every primrose, violet and daffodil 
shall be culled from the wooda to do honour to 
your cavalier.” 

“Now L thiok you ought to know what kind 
aud maoner of man he is, since you take so much 
interest in his welcome,” laughing archly. “ Well, 
tw commence. He is tall, dark, but not the kind 
ff hero you know they picture in novels. Oh, 
dear, no! not half so perfect; but, nevertheless, 
be is my hero, and can you guess why 3” 

*\ fear not, my Jady.” 

“Woll, because he never flattered me in my 
life, or told me [ was pretty or anything of the 
usual sweet nothings others poured into my ears 

eirly disliked them. He is noble, refixed ; 
but taciturn. Talks very little; but his words 
are wiscom aud divine poetr y.” 

“Oh, forbear,” laughed Valence, 

act, me on the qui 


A 


* You have 
vive to see the man who could 
s & description. He must 





character.” 
y will soon be gratified then ; | 
st plunder the hut-houses and 
conservatories,’ 

‘*STam off te the Wo de My « yntri>ution shall j 
be wild Sowers, dewy and sparkling with | 
uature’s own refreshing dewe,” and away Valence 
vat, oply waiting « minute to tie a wrap around 
her shoulders, and don a broad siraw hat, with 
ils band of crape, | 

‘Come in here, my friend is sure to be iu our | 
favourite ‘pod ai 

In another second Lady Penrose qntered the | 
morning-room, the light of @ great’joy in her 
face, lexding & gentlewan 

Valence stood still, almost 
istonishment as Lord Castleford 
her, 

**Mies Eldon and [| 


pebrified with 
stood before 


have met before, Lady 
as he bowed, and held out his 
he took meehsnically, noting that 

tremb Teibly. 
* How strange 


cle you not t 


Where did you meet} Why 
j li me, Miss Eldon?” her ladyship 
replied, rather coidly. 
“J never knew your friend’s name, my lady,” 
paid, “ till this moment.” 
“True, I forgot. Well I am glad to see you 
v good friends,” all vexation leaving her band- 
2o~Kue Tace 
‘Tam deeply grieved, believe me, Mies Eldon, 
bo see you have sustained so great a Joss,” he 
id, feelivgly. ‘1 bad no ides that such sorrow 
sad eutered your home.’ 
‘Indeed!” Incredulously. “Jt baa been no 
secret, my lord, all London knew of my father's 
1dden death.’ 
‘I have not 


early 


VW 





ev near town since I left it | 
twelve montha back,” this reproach- 
iy ; “or had any conversation with avy of my 
id friends or acquaintances ; so it has come upou 
me etrangely sudden,” and a tender yea 
came into bis heart to gather her in his arms, 
this fair girl in biack sof clinging robes, who 
ked pa ned and pi ifal, p! ced as she was 
so awkward a position. 
The trio chatted on, their couversation becom. | 
? rained as the little cloud in the 
m cleared off and Lady Penrose 
¢ again, 
was more surprised in mv life as 
uur kaovwing Lord Cas ilef rd,” } 
adyship, just before retiriag for } 
two girls sat in the dressing 


bing } 


| could 


room chatting. ‘'How long have you kuown 
him 1” 

“Since I left echool.” 

“Dear me ; why you are older friends than I 
imagined. I am rether glad, because you and ho 
will be great friends when we are married ; and 
that rather worried me, in case we should have 
to part, and that would make me very miserable, 
dear.” 

“ His wife,” she thought; ‘‘and live under 
the game roof! ~Oh, if she only knew, how she 
would hate me.” 

“You don’t answer ; surely you do like hin?” 
this anxiously. 

‘I was thinking. I beg your pardon; you 
were saying you were going to be married. I 
was not aware you were even engeged.” 

“No, I meant to surprise you, and show my 
hero firet. It was a little plan I had formed.” 

‘Of course you are very much attached to 
him #” Valence said, pre ee y 

“T am more than that;.I[am deeply in love. 
He is perfection in my eyes. I have but one 
misgiving, and I will confess it; that he does 
not love me in return with that depth of passion 
that I would give all I have in the world to 
possess, He is always calm, stately, courteous 
and cold. Oh, that I had the power to break 
through that barrier of tee! Sometimes I almoat 
pray for my beauty to be increased, that I may 
win him—his admiration. I would that I were 
a goddess for his sake,” her lovely face glowing, 
her eyes sparkling with the soft rosy glow of 
love’s young dream. 

Surely she was beautifal enough to win the 
heart of a less impressionable nature than Tre 
vanion’s, thought Valence sadly, as she made up 
her mind to leave Penrose Court before the wed- 
ding, which could not take place for several 
months. 

“| wish you every happiness,” said Valence, 
steadyivg her voice. ‘‘ You deeerve it, and he 
ig good and true.” 

‘* You really think so 1” ehe said, eagerly. 

“Tdol” 

‘Thank you, dear Valence, for those worda. 
You have completed my joy, for somehow I 
not chase away a doubb whether you 
thought well of him; your manner was strange 


| at first.” 


‘That was surprise; but good-night, dear 
Lady Penrose, I am rather tired,” 

“Oh! the torture and misery,” she groaned, 
when she gained her chamber. “I to almost 
plead his cause ; I who love him so madly. ©h, 
Heaven! grant me strength to bear this ; he 
left my side and went straight into her arms, 
Oh ! the treachery, and I said he was true be 
cause she loves him ; at Jess) he shall be true to 
her. I will bear my cross, and he shall never 
know what I suffer; nor she either, who has 
trusted me implicitly, Ilove her, and never 
shall it be eaid | acted the part of a snake, to 
bite the hand that has warmed and fed it; but 
ob | it is hacd to part with all that makes life 
dear. First papa, then fortune, and now Tre- 
vanion, and this haven of peace and rest, where 
I have been so happy.” 

Her pillow wae wet with tears, wrung from 
a etorm-tossed sov! ; but sleep, nature's greateet 
restorer, reigned supreme and bright. Angels 
must Lave guarded her, for her face became 
wreathed in radiant smiles. She had passed into 
dreamland, where crystal rivers and glorious 
flowers bloomed, and Trevanion was crowning her 
with : plet of rosee, and looking into her 
face with the old Lovelight in hia eyes. 

No darling, my love, you shall not evade me 
now '”’ 

‘* Unhand me, Lord Idminston ; how dare you 


| detain me?” gasped Valence, as her basket of 
| prinaroees lay scattered on the eoft, green turf, 


“Hard worda, but I dare anything now tha 
I know you were true.” 


“True!” she exciaimed, scornfully. ‘‘ Does 


| it become Lord Idmineton to speak of truth to 
|} me?” 


‘You sre cruel,” he said humbiy. “ Heaven 
knows, I was true until I thought you cared for 
the duke,” 

“Ts it an evidence of your constancy to come 
to Penrose Court as the accepted husband of its 





mistress, and waylay me with words that mean 
treason to me and your affianced wife? Go, and 
never come near me.” 

“Do you think I ever intended making Lady 
Penrose my wife, when I found you free?” he 
exclaimed, passionately, ‘“‘Oh! my darling, 
don’t turn from me so cruelly, Listen to me; 
do not condemn me unheard. I never loved 
Lady Penrose, but unfortunately, I ratsed hopes 
in her heart, and thinking you were lost to me 
for ever I permitted myself to be drawn into an 
engagement that I would have given worlds to 
have undone,” 

**You mean to tell me that, and yet you wers 
about to lead to the altar a girl whom you did 
not love!” she said, excitedly. 

“T swear it. No woman will ever take the 
love that lies in every fibre of my being. Seo, 
my darling, | am suing to you ; do nob leave me 
in deepair |” 

"T will not—no, I dare not—listeu to another 
word,” she cried, tearing herself from his loved 
presence, and running like a frightened fawa out 
of hie sight 

* What ails you, Valence?’ asked Lady Pen- 
rose, as the girl, panting and out of breath, tore 
into the casement, with hot, flashed cheeks, and 
frighteved eyes. 

“Let me wo,” she cried; ‘‘I am ill, tired, 
anythiog! Oh! don’t delay me, I implore 
you.” 

© Poor dear, she is quite feverish,’ said her 
Ladyship, concernedly “I must send for Dr, 
Richards at once; I fear she has got over- 
heated.” 

In ashort time Lord Idminston arrived, and 
begred for a few minute’s conversation. 

What passed never was divulged, but Lady 
Peurose looked pale, and her eyes had an expres- 
sion of determination, though they were glisten- 
ing with tears when she came out of the library. 

‘You have come to reproach me,” moaned 
Valence, when she saw Lady Penrose enter her 
room. 

‘* No, dear, sacrificing Valeace, I have come to 
repair a mistake, and to restore to you the man 
who never cared for me, but loves you. It was 
all my own fault. I—I hoped to have won his 
heart, but I now kn: w it is bestas it is,” faintly, 
as the herofc girl wound her arms around 
Valence's waist and drew her gently to her 
bosom. ‘‘Don't thick I shali feel it much. I 
shall soon forget it all; I should have learnt 
to hate him if he had wlighted me after I wasa 
wife.” 

“My more than sister,” said Valence, kiesing 
the beautiful face tenderly. 

In another moment Lady Penrose placed 
Valence’s hand in Trevanion’s, saying,— 

“Take her, she ia yours never to part,” aud 
glided out of the room softly. 


{TH END.]} 








Norse makes the world seem ao spacious 
aa to have friends at a distance ; they make the 
latitudes and Jongitudes, 

As Oup Mam ~Nearly all girls, deny it 
though they may, have a horror of becoming 
an old maid. AsI eam a girl it strikes me that 
I ought to know as much about this as anybody 
else, and certainly more than aman. In the first 
place, the average girl is taught from her earliest 
infancy to look upon an old maid asa most miser- 


| able and unfortunate being, who has made a great 


mistake in not marrying come man. “ Even if 
she had married unhappily it would have been 
retter than fhis lonely life,” is what all the world 
aeeme to say of the spinster, If she happens to 
be unattractive she is spoken of as “ Poor Miss 
Jane; she is so good but so uninteresting—of 
course nobody asked her to marry, uo one would 
wish to be tied to such a companion.” Soa girl 
hears maiden ladies of an uncertain age pityiogly 
and contemptuously spoken of, and she says to 
herself: “Be an old maid? Why, I cannot 
imagine a more undesirable fate. I would marry 
any man rather than be spoken of as ‘That old 
Miss Smith, who ia eo anxious to make herself 
attractive,’ ” 
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BABY MAY. 


—s0I-— 


Lionzt Banton leaned back on the cushioned 
seat with a eatiafied look on his handsome face 
as the swiftly-moving train bore him back to the 
home of his boyhood. 

He had thirsted for fame and it was his; he 
had wished for wealth, and Dame Fortune had 
lavishly flung him her golden gifts. 

Now he was returning to the home of his 
childhood, and as hie thoughts flew back over 
the intervening years to those happy hours, he 
was sgain & careless boy rambling over those 
dear old hills and valleys. 

The old school by the chestnut trees, the 
allvery brook, even the dingy-notched pine-sests, 
how well he remembered them all. 

He leaned far out through the open window 
and eagerly scanned the country village they 
were approaching. 

" How everything has changed, to be sure!” 
he said, half aloud. “There, where the old 
school used to stand, Is a tall white building. 
Ugh ! bow stiff and cold it looks among the 
treee, But the old chestnuts are still there, and 
across the brook on the hillside—yes, they are 
a trifle larger, but the very cherry trees where 
Baby May and I picked cherries ten years ago 
Ab, well, how time flies !” 

And « tender smile flitted across his face as he 
sung, in a rich undertone,— 


Ten years ago, when she was ten, 
T used to tease and scold her. 

I Mked her and she loved me then, 
A boy some five years older.” 


" Dear little Baby May! She promised tc be 
my wife when I came back. Dear little aweet- 
heart, I have come to claim her.’’ 

And leaving him to his fond recollection of 
bis ish love, we wil! tell the reader who this 
Baby , a8 he fondly styles her, really wae. 

Her proper name was jan Landor, the 
youngest sister of Lionel’s chum in the olden 
days ; but being the youngest she received the 
ped name of Baby May, and it clung to her as 
she grew from childhood to womanhood, 

Tender little soul! How she had worshipped 
her brother's friend in the days gone by! And 
when he went away to seek his fortune, how she 
cried and refused to be comforted ! 


Then death claimed her father and mother; | 
| bonny biue eyes. 


Harry, her only brother, became a wanderer, 
leaving ber to the care of a miserly uncle, for 
whom she alaved day after day. 

Then, Harry, just as he had gained the golden 
prize, died of a malignant fever, and was buried 
in a far-off land, 

His partner forwarded the fortune he had 
given his life to gain to the sister waiting at 
home, 

Bat the goodly sum placed to her credit in the 
Bank of England only male her situation all the 
more miserable, 

Her uncle had a son, an ill-natured, surly 
fellow, whom he now decided should become 
May’s husband and mpater of her fortuve, which 
was to become hers, so Harry willed, on her 
marriage dey, or when she came of age. 

And although her personal liberty hed not yet 
been denied her, her uncle had often threatened 
to confine her in @ lunatic asylum unless she 
would comply with bis wishes, But of this 
Lionel knew nothing, 

“Can you tell me, sir, if Mr. Landor still 
lives in the farm yonder?” he asked, as the 
imspector came round for tickets. 

** Dead!” answered the man, 

“And Harry?” asked Lionel, 

“ Died in the gold mines,” 

“And — and Marian?” 
anxiously, 

** Lives with her uncle in Plaxford, ten miles 
from here, Change here, sir,” 

Aad away he hurried, leaving the young man 
perplexed and bewildered by this sudden down- 
fall of his air-castles. 

“This is what a fellow gets for coming home, 
Might as well etay away. However, as I know 
father and mother are well, and not expecting 


asked Lionel, 








me till next week, I shall go to Plaxford, and 
find Baby May.” 

And, witing the action to the word, he was 
secon in another train, whirling rapidly awsy to 
Plaxford, 

There was but one other passenger in the train 
which he entered. A lady, closely veiled, eat in 
one corner, 

Impatiently Lionel paced the saloon carriage, 
unconscious that he was epeskivg his thougiits 
aloud as he went over the past, and epeculated 
on the future, 

“And Baby May! Suppose she does not 
care to renew old acquaintances? Suppose she 
has forgotten her boy-lover? What then} 
Why, I'll just pay a visit to the old folks, aad 
returning to the Colonles, try and forget that 
there ever was such a person as Marian Landor, 
Dear old Harry, too! Why didn’t he come with 
me instead—Eh ! beg pardon, madam! Did you 
apeak to me?” 

And he paused by the lady in the corner, 

“ Yes,” in a faltering voice, “Please be seated. 
Are you a married man!” 

Lione] gave a start, and ® puzzled look crept 
into his brown eyes, but he answered, readily,— 

“Wo, T am not,” 

And the lady continued : 

“* Well, then, look at me. Am I very ugly?” 

** No,” replied Lionel, with an amused saiile. 
“On the contrary, I consider you a very pretty 
girl; or at least you would be without that 
odious veil,” 

“ Listen, then!” as she threw azide tho geil 
and turned her face towards him, “I am 
placed in very peculiar circumstances, I have 
a fortune, to be mine on the day I marry or 
become of age. I am alone io the world, save 
for my uncle and his sop, My uncle swears if 
I do not marry my cousin before to-morrow 
night he will put me in a lunatic asylum. In 
one month [ shall become of sge, and he 
means to force me to marry before that time, 
Now, if I could marry some other man before— 
in fact, if-—” 

And she paused abruptly, and turned her 
blushing face aside. 

Aa eager, glad light shone in the brown eyes 
as Lionel said, tenderly,— 

“Tf J would marry you? You mean that, 
do you not? And can you trust me—a perfect 
stranger }” 

“T think I can,” auswered the lady, 

Aud there was a world of amusement in the 


“Plaxford !” shouted the guard, at the door. 

“Then id ie all settled. We will go on to 
London at once and get a apecial license, I 
have a friend there who will perform the cere- 
mony without questioning.” 

And he seated himeelf beside his strangely- 
won betrothed, while ihe train 
through the coming darkness. 

All night they sat there, silent and still, av 
the train rapidly filled with » human throng, aud 
at daylight they approached the busy metropolis, 

What a strange wooing ! 

Lionel smiled softly ss he helped her into a 
cab, and gave the driver the needed directions. 

She stayed with a maiden aunt of his until 
the necessary time had expired, and a fort- 
night later they again stood in the waiting- 
room at the station, but now as mau and wile, 
waiting for the return train that should bear 
them back to confront the schemivg uacle and 
cousin, 

The door was thrown open, and a eurly old 
man entered, followed by a younger one, more 
surly-looking than himself, 

Lionel instantaneously drew his trembling 
bride closer to his side, 

“ Ah, here you are, miss !” cried the old man, 
savagely, ‘A pretty chase you've led us | and a 
nice expense telegraphing aud setting detectives 
to work, Come along now!” 

Aud he atrove to grasp her arm, 

" Nop so fast, sir,” said Lionel, stepping be- 
tween them, 

“What right have you to 
demanded the old man, grufily. 

“The right of a husband, sir,” said Lionel, 


‘ 


interfere?” 


Sspea away | 











“Eh !—what?’ And the old man’s face grew 
ashon as he realised what those words meant to 
him and his scheming son. ‘* You'll have to 
prove that, my fiue feliow.” 

* All right-—-here’s the proof.” 

And he handed him the maniage certificate, 

Toe old man seized it, tore It up, and threw It 
out of window, demanding insolently,— 

‘** And where is it uow }” 

“Here!” answered. Lionel, tapping his breast-. 
pocket, “I expected this, and I a copy 
made out, This is our train, 1 think, my dear.” 

And before the discomfited men could reply 
they had taken their seate and were swiftly 
moving away from the terminus, 

“Thabp game's up,” said the younger man, 
conraely, 

“T don't know aboud tbat,” replied his father. 
‘*T want to investigate a little.” 

Whetber he did or not our friends never knew. 
[the did, his investigation did him little good, 
for he never troubled them again. 

“ What is it, my dear?” asked Lionel, as they 
had lefo London far behind. “Are you sory 
now for what’ you have dove? Do you regret 
that you trusted me?” 

“No ; but—-but—I musb tell you—! knew 
who you were all the time, or I shouldn’s-—” 

And she paused, with o pretty blush of em- 
barrassment. 

“Or you wouldn’t have proposed tome? It 
that what you taeap, Baby May '" 

The blue eyes opened to their widest extent 
60 they met the laughing, quizzical glance of the 
brown ones, and Marian Landor gasped,— 

“Did you know! How did you know? I 
never should bave known you if you badn’t been 
so preoccupied that you. thought aloud. How 
did you know me {” 

“ No matter, little wife. [I did know you as 
soon ue you threw the veil aside. I knew you or 
I wouldn’t have married you, because-——” 

“ Because what ?” 

“Because, Mise Inquisitive, I had como a 
thousand miles to marry my little sweetheart, 
Baby May, and I have done it,” 

* But why didn’t you tell me you knew?” per- 
sisted May. 

“For the sams reason, Mrs, Barton, that you 
did not tell me,” 

And passing his arm round her, he stopped al) 
further questions by a kiss. 

And when they reached the home on the bill- 
side, Liovel’s aged father and mother joyously 
greeted their son and his bride--Baby May. 





ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND 
al —:01—- 
CHAPTER IX 


E1GgaTgen months mi 
the wretched survirore of 


had passed, and stil? 
the Carmina were 


| living—if living it could be called-—on the island. 


The provisions of al. kinds had long given our, a 
few bottles of rum, buried undor “ Black Jack's 
castle, and only used in time of illness, was all 
that remained, 

Gannets were the staple food, avd very bad 
and rancid and fishy they were! But starving 
people must not be particular. Gannet skins 
were used for fuel after the oil had been pressed 
out of them, so that this bird afforded meat, and 
light, and fire. 

It was feared that, ere long, even ganveta 
would be scarce, if they did not altogether cease 
~-an island that had been so fatal So tens of 
thousands of their breed ; and if this came to 
pase, our shipwrecked people would find them 
selves and death at last face to face. One oi 
their number after another he had stolen away-- 
little Johnny, who had lingered through two ter- 
rible winters, and then died saying his prayers in 
Allan’s arms, and Allan had felt his death acutely, 
One of the women was dead, and now the Bevan 
had their hut to themselves, and only twenty 
survived of the original party, who had reached 
the reef more than two years previously 

There had been passing sails, aud, oh! whist 
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az Black . 
sway here out che tra 
nly chance is whaler 

hen ee F 

of rock, ing 
Nowsomever, I feel aa ff we 


oie? 


nid Mise Bevan, hyster! 
hardéhips, cold 
an old hag, an 


2 priva- 


} ho rd 
| time tottered 
| ateerage paseazs home in one of the Chinese 


} ampton Water 


i ; ol? ni 
| hie old employ 


hospital at Singapore from the day he landed for 
fully threemontha, He was raving and celirious 
mozt of the time, and was nearer leaving his 
bones in the Straits than he had ever been in 
that far away Cevolate island, 

He raved of Rosamond, of Johnny, of Black 
Jack, anc of the gannete, and more than once his 
sttendants believed that they had to deal with a 
fide madmav. But he recovered, and iu 
down to the wharf, and took a 
ners, landing in Londow Docks nearly four years 
since the day he bad steamed out of South- 
in the P, and O, steamer Carthage. 

The voyage home had set him up, and he waa 
almost quite himself again in health, but greatly 
changed in appearance, as he made a call upon 
rs, and told them his extraordi- 


- | nary tale. 


rcaples 
4 twenty- 
‘tion enme true at laat. A 
a whaling ship came 
. . , + 

J 


water sarly one morning, almost be- 


re astir. 
suppesing tae 


calmiy rowed 


i cnes of Tn a few mo 
beard the whole story, related laconic 
"' Biack Jack,” and had ejaculated repeatedly : 
tl siats over and over again, 1 co 


mitsera' 


ie Bab, 


fa *, an 
anty enough. 
ff ten, and they might draw 
eave some biscuit and a little 
the othera, and tell the first 
whereabouts, He could 


were 


i so all gladly .zreed, and the great 
drawing | was arranged and 
by the captain and Black Jack. ‘I’ went 


with the numbers, were toveed | 
ain’s hat, and everyone took their | p: 


drew & nutaber, so did 
Alice an? Biack Jack 
Alice cast herself down on 
frenzy, and exclaimed that 
elf if they did not take her! 
sould make no exception; if 
must take all. Would 
tute? Would anyone give her 
Yes. After a terrible battle t 
the midst of a dead -silence, Alla 
yard and tendered his number for 
“He couid better wait than she could, 
hi f idediy. ‘She would loge al! t 
if she stood ca the beach 
t go off without her,” 
almly took her place, and saw 
t carry away ten of his companior 
ing the two Bevana, the younger of whom 
was laughing and singing bysterically; and, 


VI 


vould it be believed, that in the flurry and 

f departure, neither of them had either sai 
ne word of thauka, or even bade him farewell ! 
lruly, ia his case, “virtue must be its own re- 


23 


and watched 
ight, I am not very sure tha 
stisfyiug consolation, 
. = s 


he found it 
7 

t their relief was coming! In two months 
Black Jack, Allan, and eight men, were 
off that hateful rock in their turn, and 

ho, as it were, back from the dead once 


t 
if 


more 
bound for Siogspore, and 
wanded, 
Allan found himself in the Straits Settlements 
without a friend, with a few soversigus in his 
cket, and in rags; aud, more than that, a 
fever, the reault of exposure and hardship, seized 


there eventually 


upon bis iron frame at last, and kept him in the | 


. } 
ashore, 


| Tomant 


i- | adveu 


1 } 


| boat 
| ward snd take the title and pro 


| Kingsford.” 


‘Aud my cousin Averil? What becomes of | 
im ” 


They were transferred on board asteamer | 





At first they failed to rec3znise him, but soon 
his knowledge of their affaira, and varloue plans 
he referred to with which he had had to do, con- 
vinced them that this was the very Allan Gordon 
they had sent to Melvourne, nearly four years 
previously, 

The Carmina waa lost, and the insurance paid 

by the underwriters ages ego, and bere was 

the cupposed drowned passeagera arriving 

to life, aw it were, after a Japse of years. It 

was extraordinary! It was like a story, if was 


r 4 


ally very glad to see the'r smart, 

g friend back ayain, and told him so, 
rearty hend-shaking, aud placed fifty 
credit, in order that he might refit 

rdrobe aad 
ia life of which 


seemed to him 


Allan was to have a otari 
ever dreamt, and which 


1 he went and made himself kaown to his 
rs, at fireb they, like the firm he had just 
d to recognise him ; but, after a while, 


tale brought conviction to their minds, and | 


y hurried him inte an inner sanctum, and 
made him repeat once more all his wonderful 


When they had croas-examined him to his 


‘ . . 
heart’s content, the senior partner eaid,— 


“T may eall this not only extraordinary, but 
vidential. Do gou koow that we were 

» in all the colonial papers for 
now the owner of a title and 


dead?” he eaid, 


0 


about to adv: 


“Then my cousin Robert i 
esitatingly. , sa hs 
es, Leaving no family, unmarried, His 
her was killed two years ago iu a steam- 

America And now you, 


ee ed 2 
SEpPrvSl va in 
the younger generation, come for- 


t 


who are of 


’ 


only related, a you are aware, to | 


ord family by the female line,” im- 
ft His 
you know, 


He is abroad, I imagine, 


his usual gay fife; but I did hear a} 
that he was going to be married, and [ | 
| hops it is true, and that he will cettle down into 


of these days 


a steady, domestic charicter one 
ecnsidered 


He and your lordship used to he 


| remarkably alike in appearance, although oaly 
{| second cousins.” 

And as he stood on the highest point of ! 

A the sails of the whaler | tho 


w strange it sounded—your lordship— 
yght Allan, ond Rosamond, whenever he 
( would be Lady Kingsford ! 

ortune was going to smile on them 

after all, He could hardly realise 

tl access of prosperity--no more sur- 

veying, no more trips to Australia, mo more hard 
work, 

He had known that he was in the line of 
direct succession to this eatate in a reniote 
degree, but never dweld on the matter, believ- 
jog very sincerely that it was never likely to 
affect him in avy form. 
a lord, with a fine estate, with plenty of movey 
in the funds (and, of course, a3 a consequence, 
plenty of friends), but what would it a!l avail bia 


ithout Rosamond 


set himself up for a fresh start | 


perty as Lord | 


mother sud your father were | 


Aud now here he was | 


CHAPTER X, 


Havina established his personal identity, the 
next thiog Allan set about was to find his wife, 
Without waiting to have his besrd trimmed, 
to sssume his new clothes, be got into a 
hansom, and drove off to the last place ha had 
eat a letter from-—Rochester-gardens, Hyde 

‘ark, 

Boldly he rang, and boldly he knosked at the 
door, which summons was responded to by 
8 spruce footman, who glanced with a haughty, 
supercilious afr at thie “ queer-looking party,” 
as he mentally termed hin—a tall man, ia loose, 
baggy, grey clothes (bought » bargain at Singa. 
pore), a long beard, tong hair, and a toft, but 
4 civitises looktog, black felt hat, Some loafer, 
of course, 

In answer to Allan’s eager queries he replied, 
in the most dietant and disdainful manner, with 
the door in his hand, that “them Brands had 
lefy this ’ouse more than two years ago, ani he 
did not believe they. were in London now; 
but he might look ia the dir at his clab,”— 
this wat by way of sarcasm, but paseed un- 
uoticed by Allen, who anxiously. implored the 
proud footman to {inquire from his master, snd 
to try and find out where they had been heard of 
last, ' 
In reply the master sent down & message to 
; say that be knew nothing whutever of the 
| people in question, having bought the lease of the 

house more than two years previously; and 
, Allan slowly descended the steps, completely 
discomfited. 

The next thing te do was to borrow and search 
a directory, aud he studied all the pages of B—— 
with minute attention. They—his Bracds— 
| were evidently nob in London; he would try 
| Drydd, and as it was too late to start that eyen- 
ing the rest of the day he devoted to a long visit 
to a barber's aud another to his tailor’; and 
when he left London next afternoon from Vic- 
| toria uo one would have recognised him for the 
| loafer, the half forsigu-lookivg, hairy man of the 
| previous day. 

In the first place, his hair was out as shor: as 

a cavalryraan’s, his beard removed altogether, 

leaving merely a heavy dark moustache on his 

upper lip, This latter operation made the most 

remarkable difference in his appearance, for he 

had always worn a short-pointed beard in old 

days at Drydd, and the removal of ib altered the 

expression of his face in an extraordinary manner. 

| The lower jaw and chin were full of 9 certain 

character of theic own ; this equare, well-chiselled 

| chin and well-ehaped jaw and lower lip were new 

revelations ; and Rosamond herself would have 

| been puzzled to recognise him had he had him 

| self thus shaved unexpectedly in old days; and 

now, after four years, it would ba imposaibls to 
know him. 

He was eo much altered, All the youth had 
been killed in him during those terrible years on 
the islands, and he might well for a man of 
| six or seven yeare hie senior; that, besides this, 
the hair on bis temples was quite grey, and his 
| skin dark and sunburnt, and there was a gravity 
»bout his expression that in itself made a won- 
derful alteration in the appearance of the once 
blithe end ever-emiliag Allan Gordon. 

Truefitt’s people viewed the change fu their 
cliest with wonder aud amazement, This 
tonial-looking man davelopsd into typa familiar 
to them in town, the dark, well-chiselled face of 
a member of the gilded youth—the Household 
Troops, And Allan improved himself still 
further by a visit to Savile-row ; and the follow- 
ing day he turned out in a most fashionable, 





}-fitting, well-made auit of slight mourning, 
p-coat, umbrella, portmanteau and all com- 
plete, aud started with his mind in a regular 
whirl for Drydd, intending to take the position 
by storm, and introduce himself a3 a long-lost 
shipwrecked passenger, a peer of the realm, sod 
“ Rosamond's husband,” 

His fellow-passengers home would not have 
recognised him for a second in the handsome, 
| well-dressed, distinguished-l man who took 

his seat in the expres: for the nearest station to 
Deydd, and made a trans 6 pretence of 
realiag a society paper, whilet all the time be 
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posts, the seconds till he weu'! see Rosamoud, 

He lost no time in driving at once to the old 
aleepy hollow, driving right up to tha frono 
gxtes with all speed. They were locked, they 
were rusty, they had uct been opened for years 
to all appearances, Vainly he shook them, 
he only got bis gloves covered with rust for. his 
trouble, 

The house was siub up, the blinds down, tha 
abutters closed ; io looked like an. abode of-the 
dead, There was no admittance evidertly— 
business or 20 business ; and Allan now turned 
his steps towards the old Rectory, Mr. Cameron 
was away, would not be back for ten days, wae 
hie vinegar-faced housekeeper’s answer to A.lan’s 
query, and the family at the Menor Bouse had 
not been here for years—four years. 

“ Whore ware they now, could she tell him!" 
he asked, anxiously. 

“'Dead, no; it was tore than anyone could 
aay. The last she had heard of them was 
aout » year ago, and Miss Rosamond was about 


to be married to some foreigner, and make a 


great match ; and it’s washing day, cir, if you'll 
excuse me!” holding the door in her wrivkled, 
soapy baud. “And Mr. Cameron is not at 
boma, 

This was & broad bint with a vengeance } 
thore was no mistake about it; but still he lin: 
gored on the steps at a drowning man clings to a 
atraw, ) 

“ Ave you sure you heard that Miss Rosamond 
was going to be married!” he asked, with 
trembling lips. 

‘Quite sure, quite sure,” impatiently ; ‘she 
must be married this year or more, The wonder 
is she was not married long before, men is that 
foolish abou a pretty face!” 

Aud here Mra. Spring, beiug an old maid her- 
eclf, was heard to mutter that she had “no time 
for goasiping,”’ and being no respecter of persons, 
gentle or simple, went in and did not forget to 


‘bang the hall-door loudly after her. 


n a o * * 


“Rosamond married! It was impossivle—he 
would not believe it,” he said to himself, in a low 
voice, as he walked away. 

1t was not the least likely, 
kuew no better, and still spoke of her as ' Miss 
Dane.” 

Evidently their marriage was still a secret ; 
yes, the old cockatrice on the steps little knew 
that she was speaking to Rosamond’s husband, 

He made his way to the George Hotel, ordered 
a room for the night and dinner, and set out to 
stroll over the Marshes ia the interim, aad to try 

0 compose his mind, 

Be would wait for Mr. Cameron, and see what 
ae bad to.aay for himeelf. Surely he kuew the 
whereabouts of the Brand family ; or could put 
sim on the trail ? 

He had changed, everything seemingly. had 
changed except Drydd, There were apparently 
the identical people etanding in doorways; the 
same cocks and hens and dogs promenading the 
narrow. old High-street, and the Marshes were 
jest as he had last seen them. 

He might have fancied he had been absent one 
night only, and that his. years of hardship and 
his terrible experience on “ Crampton’s Reef” 
was nothing but a bad dream.\ 

Where was Rosamond} that was the question. 
He must an@ would find her, and never rest till 


But four yours, he told himself, aa be stood 
watching @ gorgeous crimson sun setting beyond 
‘he Marshes and over the sea, four years without 
a word or sign is a long time to test the con- 
stoncy and confidence of a girl of eighteen ; and 


she, as she had often warned him, had no will of 


dor Own, 
fe nowremembered what he had then laughed 
at, with a shudder. Who could tell what her 
nother would force her to do, and how she would 
sucoumb f 
Still; the could scarcely forget him #0 soon. 
omg eh H ears om seemed fer 3 centuries to 
“m, probebly to her they, had. passed with 
inconceivable rapidity. eae 
Parhaps she had forgotten him! Women were 


That old harridan |. 





was oountlag the very micutes, the telegraph | fickle, women were notoriously inconstant, women 


were atrangs ! 

As he paased through a long, shady lane, paved 
with queer, round cobble stones, cn route home, 
he saw a scene that amused him not @ little, 
though a smile was the last thing he would have 
expected from hiciwelf. 

t was a shabby-looking ‘tttle boy, of say four 
years or less, big aod sturdy, with fine, open 


.forebead, dark eyes, aud dark hair, defending | 


himself with « broken branch sgeinsb a dog, a 
sort of light-brown mongrel, who kept making 
playful sallies at bis little bare legs. 

The child stood in a corner between a gate pin 
and a bank, and was thoroughly in earnest ; -but 
the dog was in fun and barked, and tore up the 
ground with his hind leza, and raz gleeful circles, 
whilat the child, with tightly-pressed lips and 
look of resolution, tempered with fright—but no 
tears—kept the auimai at bay by brandishing 
the branch in all directions, sand shouting 
courageonaly, 

“What s plucky little chap!” was Allan's 
first thought, “‘and what a pretty boy!” 
hie second. 

In spite of his shabby, patched frock, and bare 
arm: aod legs, he looked uncommently well with 
re bright eyea, bright cheeks, sad curly brown 

air. 

“Hallo, you eir!” cried Allav, “what's the 
matter?” pushing the dog away with his sro. 
“What's all this about—eh ?” 

“'Toddy won't let me go home,” replied the 
child, without the smallest shyness, ‘and 
Mother Nan ‘I! beat m3,” 

Here his under lip quivered, and his eyes sud- 
denly filled with two big tears. 

“Never mind Toddy,” returned Allan, firmly, 
“you come along with me, and I'll take care of 
you. Where doés Mother Nan live} Toddy is a 
fvolish dog.” 

“In there,” pointing a small brown finger to 
the village, 

“Ts ahe your mother!” inquired Allan of 
the boy, who was trotting slong bestde him, 
hand in hand, quite contentedly, whilst Toddy 
scampered in front. 

"TI don’t kuow,” rejvio 
up at him ioquiringly, 

There was comething in the look and the shape 
of the little face turned up to his that gave 
Allan a start, This was no common village 
child. His parents or parent belonged to gentle- 
folk--some story, some rad, sinful story, was 
probably connected with hiv birth, and he, poor 
little chap, bad been “farmed out,” a9 it was 
called, iu bopee tliat he would nov trouble the 
world long. 

Yee, the more Allan looked et the little figure 
trotting along barefooted beside him the more 
convinced ‘thab he had made a good ebot he 
became, 

** And whab were you doivg out by yourself?” 
he asked. 

“T game with Poppy Deedes to gather wood 
for Mother Nan. Li I don’t bring wood she’s 
angry. Look, see!” puching up one pretty little 
bare shoulder out of his frock, and thersby dis- 
plsyiug twoor three recent red weals across the 
soft, fair skin, 

Allan felt the blood fiy to his face, He felt 
that he could thrash “Mother Nan” with his 
own hands, but he only said, quite in an every 
day tone of voice, — 

‘LT hope you are not a bad boy, eh!’ 

“TY don’t know. Mother Nan says I am,” 
with an air of frank dejection. ‘‘ Here she is,” 
clinging. now very tightly indeed to Allan's 
hand, as a big-faced, weather-beaten woman, 
in a blue cotton dress and little knitted 
shaw], came suddeuly round the corner, exclaim- 
gy 

“Poppy! Poppy—Tommy! Wherever is 
thar little limb now?” 

Seeing him under the escort of a gentleman 
she changed her air and tone entirely, and eaid, 
with an offectation of good nature,— 

"Well, to be sure! don’t let him be bother- 


ed the child, glancing 


ing you, air. Come bere now, your supper's 


ready. : 
"No trouble at all,” rejoincd Allan. “We 
struck up an acquaintance in the lane yonder. 














He was in a little difliculty with a dog, What's 
the li:tle chap’s name?” 

“Tommy,” returned Mother Nan, promptly, 
and witha significant nod of her head, “ It's 
about all the name he has auy right to. No 
father or mother—you understand,” she con- 
tinued, impressively, whilst little Tominy, still 
clutching the stranger’s hand in his little brows 
fingers, gazed up in her face with eager, 
queationing eyes, as if he wa tryivg to uader- 
atand what she meant, 

“Ah, indeed!” returned Alian, awkwardly, 
not exactly knowing what to say. “I'm fond 
of children, Suppose you let him come and dine 
with me to-night at The George, I want some- 
body to keep me company.” 

“Lawk-a-mercy wel’ exclaimed Mother 
Nav. “\Why it’s gone seven o'clock now, and 
it’s his bedtime. However"---with would-be 
sprightl’ness aud with visions of probable haif- 
crowns from this hendsome young gentleman, 
who bad taken such a queer notion into his 
head, she added, tolerantly, “’Tisn’t every day 
you are asked to dine with o friend at I'he 
George, is it? 1 just take yon home and wash 
your face and handa—Heaveu knows they want 
it.” 

So saying, she seized the reluctant Tommy 
by the hand and hurried him away ; aud Allan, 
being mow opposite the inn, walked in and 
ordered another place to be laid, with, if possible, 
a higi-chair, anda large bowl of bread and milk, 
aud some sort of pudding. 

The young woman in the bar gaped, as well she 
might, when she heard these extraordinary 
orders, and stared still harder when, ten minutes 
later, she ssw a shabby Little child, Mother Nan’s 
brat, ecated at table, evidently perfectly at hore 
with the new arrival; and they were talking 
away to each other, «s sho remarked, as if they 
had known each other for years, or as if this 
stranger were the father of a whole brood of 
children himself, and wei! accustomed to study 
all their customs and tastes, 

Allan had not had the care of Johnny for more 
than a year for nothing; aud for Johnny's sake, 
somehow or other he bad a leaning towards all 
children now, and something about this bright- 
faced, forlorn little social outcast touched his 
sympathies in a way thot surprised himself 

Ih was a funny sight, so thought the waiter, the 
landlady, end the barmaid, as the tevo latter 
peeped into the dinigg-room and saw this fncon- 
gruous pair—the dark, good-looking stranger 
fapparently eome swell) and the little pauper 
child—in amiable aud friendiy intercourse, 

Toramy had just finished hie pudding and was 
really incapable of eating any more. Dessert 
was put on the table, and apples and biscuits were 
put aside for the young geatleman to carry home, 
and he was gazing with extreme astonishinont at 
the cigar his new friend was just proceeding to 
light, never having beheld euch an article before. 

‘* Mother Nao hos vever--that,” pointiog with 
& epvon to the article in question ; ‘‘ but she 
likes that,” veering the spoon round in the direc. 
tion of the decanter. ‘“ What's your name 
fentienian?” he asked, after a pause, having no 
ahyness whatever about him as we have seen, 
aud being brought up among old people was o 
remarkably precocious young man for his age. 

“My name,” returned his companion, “ 
Allan. What do you think of it?” 

“Nob so nice as Tommy,” replied the child, 
without hesitation. “May I have an appie, 
Allan?” 

“To eat to-morrow, not now,” returned his 
host, with more prudence than generally cha- 
racterises young men, “ You shell have them all. 
We will put them up in » bag presently, I'm 
afraid you must soon be going. You look sleepy, 
Johnny Nod is coming.” 

**T don’twant to go, Allan. I want to ataywith 
you,” returned Tommy, pucking up his face, 
aud drawing down the corners of his mouth. 
“T don’t want to go back to Mother Nan, [I 
like you beet,” now hurriedly descending from 
his perch and burrowing his head into Allan's 
arm, “Let mestay with you,” beginning to aob, 
and raising a pair of beautiful brown eyes drowned 
in tears to his hoat’s disconcerted free, 
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" He had brought a nice Old Man of the Sea 
on his shoulders,” be said to himeelf, frankly. 
What was he to do with this child, who was 


clinging to bir like s limpet, and imploring to | 


be allowed to stay with iim with broken sobs. 

The entrance of Mother Nan with one loud, 
imperative knock settled the matter. Mother 
Nau in a large, black poke-bonnet, snd with au- 
thority in her voice,— 

“Time for bed, Tommy, Sorry to send him 
to you so awful shabby aud poorly dressed, but 

we pound five a-month don’t ieave much margiz 
for clothes when a child bas » healthy appetite,” 

Here was broad hint, and Allan instinctively 
rut his hand to his waistcoat pocket, which Mothe 
van perceiving, she continued volubly,— 

“In fact, dear gentleman, I’m a kind-hearted 
ily « f body, asall the neighbours says, and 
anyone but me would have sent him to the poor- 
house long ago. What's fifteen pounds a. year for 
the board and lodging and clothes of a big boy 
like that, with milk at fourpence a quart, and 
the money not paid reg’lar. 1:’e just for charity 
I do It, and nothing else, and it’s a hard piach 
betimes. If the child was honest born-——~” 

‘* Never mind that,” interrupted Allan, angrily. 
‘ That’s not his fault.” 

“No; and any one can see with half aneye 
that he comes ot gentle folk—anyway, he ie by 
the look of him, I should say his fathor was o 
gentieman.’ 

Allan was not disposed to stop and discuss 
Tommy's parentage with this loud-voiced, fiery- 
eyed virago, and turning the eudject adroitly, 
asked, --- 

$6 How 
him? ” 

Nigh three years, she told him. He had been 
handed over to her by a coastguard’s wife who 
woe going to Americs, and she took him as a 
favour aad there ha was, gesticulating. 

Daring this collootiy Tommy had fallen asleep, 
with his head agsinet Allan’s chair, bis han } fx his, 
and now Mother Nau made aawoop upon him, 


long she had had the charge of 


} KEPT MAKING PLAYFUL SALLIZS AT THE CHILDS BARE LEGS. 


large bonus from Allan, with a promise of letting 
the child come round some time next morning, 
she bounced triumphantly out of the room. 

When she had passed the window, Allan rose, 
| pushed his chair back, and strolled out into the 
} passage and to the inn door, 

Tb was a lovely soft summer's evening, and he 
stood with his hands in hia pockets, surveying 
the queer old street, the church at the turn of 
the same where he had seen Rosamond for the 
second time, and the rooks overhead, slowly 


| flapping thelr way home, 


It wassare!y Mrs, Bisset, of the George, hud 
customer like Allau. Hers were mostly commer- 
cial travellers, and were not too abundant; but 
the bar drove a fine local trade, which paid well. 

And her woman’s curiosity was stimulated by 
this handsome young gentleman who seemed to 
have dropped from tie clouds, and who had taken 
the queer fancy of bringing Nan’s Tommy home 
with him to dinner. 

She resolved to have a bit of achat with bim ; 
times were dull, anda stranger from beyond the 
Marshes wae a real godsend. 

So, with a little preliminary cough, and a cow- 
placent stroking dewn of her black satin apron, 
she approached the young men on the steps, and 
tendered the obvious fact that “it wae a fine 
evening. ’ 

‘Come out for a gossip,” thought Allan, sud- 
sealy wheeling round, “aud I’m her man, but I 
must be cautious.” 

“Lovely evening,” he returned, politely, 
‘‘'Whata queer old place you have here?” 
pointing up and down the street with the end of 
his cigar. 

“Yes, very old and uncommon out of the way 
—but healthy.” 

** Uncommon out of the world, as you tay,” 
he assented, “{ suppose living here is some- 
thing like aslug’s existence in a head of cabbage 
~—-no evente from year’s end to year’s end ?”’ 





“Ob, I wouldn’t say that!” rejoined Mrs. 


gathered him up in her arms, and pocketing a] Bisset, somewhat nettled at this remark, “ we 


| nonsense 


| have our events like other people, There's niany 
| @ queer story about Drydd.” 

** You have no gentry about here, I suppose, 
or very few?” 

**We ve only Mr. Cameron, the rector, now, 
and poor, dear man, he has quite lost his mind 
and his memory.” 

““You don’t say so,” ejaculated Allan, incre- 
dulously. ‘‘I came down here specially to see 
him,—-l am exceedingly eorry to hear this,” 

“Ib was all that flower-rooting, fern gathering 
that turned his poor brain in my 
opinion,” said Mrs, Bisset, decisively, ‘He 
caught his death of cold on the Marshes, and has 
never been the same since, He is away for a bit 
now, and we have a curate, a rare fine preacher.” 

* And are there no families in the neighbour- 
hood, or have they all gone away too}” in- 
quired Allan, artfully. 

“There were, the Danes, of the Manor Houee, 
a splendid old family,’’ rejoined Mrs, Bisset, now 
as it were, warming up into a good gossiping 
veiu, and clearing her throat and equaring Ler 
elbows prepared to enjoy herself. 


(To be continued.) 








AHnmr to tHe Grrats.—Fashion decrees thai 
her fair votaries may now wear tea-gowns, which, 
it may be explained for the uninitiated, is 
nothing more than an elegant form of dressing 
gowo—the whole afternoon, and even when 
famille to dine in it, As ite use usually enables 
the wearer to dispense with the corset, the 
hygienic value of the tea-gown is apparent. It 
has been stated that some ladies wear corsets 
even beneath the tea-gown, but they are in » 
sruall minority. If the tea-gown be the pioneer 
of other ments which may expunge corsets 
from the list of ladies’ clothing, it should indeed 
be welcomed. This, however, is unlikely. Still 
the wearing of [t is a fashion which ft may be 





hoped, for the sake of thoes who follow ft, may 


| become more than a pasving fancy. 
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A GREY DAWN. 
cub eae XXL 


Norama could exceed the kindness lavished on 
Marjory Ward at Maybank. Maud Hilton loved 
her own children too devotedly not to pity in- 
tensely the motherless girl whose father seemed 
her worst enemy; while the facts that her 
own husband was by no means an exemplary 
parent, and she knew it would have gone hardly 
with her little ones if she were taken, made her 
enter more fully into Marjory’s sufferings, 

Judy was only too delighted to do anything for 
her friend, and old Miss Hilton came out in quite 
® new light, being positively amiable inside the 
sick — and much leas crabbed than usual ont- 
Bde of 10, 

As for the Warde, probably they felt that the 
weight of public opinion was against them, and 
that they could never hold up their heads in 
Erlestone society again, for they took the very 
step Marjory had suggested to her father. 

Riverside was let furnished just as it stood 
from the ensuing Lady Day, and after spending a 
goodly portion of Miss Hilton’s cheque in meeting 
the liabilites brought on him by his connection 
with the defunct company, and paying other 
debts, the Major had enough of ic left to estab- 
lish his family in a maisonette a few miles from 
Dieppe, where he assured hie wife the children 
would pick up French for nothing, and she could 
have ag much society as she Jiked in the season. 

It was a terrible come-down for the haughty 
Julia, but it never occurred to her that she had 
brought it on herself. 

Had she been less extravagant her husband 
would not have plunged so recklessly into specu- 
lation hoping to increase his means ; there would 
have been no ueed to let Riverside while, if 
Miss Hilton had found her young relative happy, 


and cared for in the Major's household, there is.; 


no doubt she would have recompensed the kind- 
Dees shown to Doris lavishly. 





“OH, WHAT HAS HAPPENED; HAVE YOU BEEN 1LL%” CRIED MARJORY, ANXIOUSLY, 


No; Julia had made mistekes all down the 
line, and in consequence had to retire into semi- 
obscurity. She was the chief sufferer by the 
change, the Major cared nothing for show and 
fashion, and was perfectly happy smoking a 
cigar, playing cards at the Fiablissement or in- 
structing the little ones in the art of paddling, 

No, it was Mre. Ward who suffered ! She was 
spared one pang till afterwards—- that of knowing 
who had taken Riverside. The negotiations were 
made by a Brighton lawyer on behalf of a client. 
Until the Major signed the lease, he did not know 
that his tenant was no other than Mies Hilton, 
the lady who had spoken her mind go very plainly 
on the one occasion of their meeting; be was 
wise enough to keep this knowledge to himself, 

‘My dear,” said Aunt Judith to Marjory wheo 
she was well enough to be moved from Maybank, 
‘just tell me what you would like, I have taken 
Riverside, aud shall be delighted to have you 
there on a long visit. Will your old home have 
too painful associations for you, or can you put 
up with my company there and Judith’s?” 

**T always liked Riverside,” said Ma jory, “and 
I should like to go there very much now Mrs. 
Ward has lef:, only Miss Hilton, shall not I be in 
your way? Dr. Lyle says I may not be quite 
atrong again for a long time.’ 

“T am not afraid of that,” returned Miss 
Hilton. ‘‘}’m a plain-spoken old woman, my 
dear, and if I ask anyone to come and see me it’s 
because I want them to come.” 

Judy accompanied them when Miss Hilton re- 
moved to Riverside with Marjory as her guest. 
Those who loved her best were not quite easy 
about Judy; she was gettiog pale and thin, and 
somehow seemed to have lost her old spirits and 
bright vivacious manuer. 

Her mother wondered whether a flying visit 
paid about this time by Adrian Rossiter to his 
father’s house had anything to do with the 
change in Judy. 

She knew they had met, though Mr, Rossiter 
did not call at Maybank, aud Judy never men- 
tioned at home that she had seen him, 






| On the last evening she epent at Mr. Hilton’s 
house his aunt had a long private interview 
with him, Judith was not one to flinch from 
what she deemed her duty; she told her nephew 
exactly what she thought of him for concesliag 
his first marriage aod deserting his elder! child, 
and she added she should make it her business 
to seek out Doris West and try to atone in some 
manner for the neglect shown her all her life, 

Jcho Hilton returned bitterly he had quite 

enough children to keep as it was, and Maud 
would make no end of a fuse if he had asked her 
to receive an alien, but to his great surprise Aunt 
| Judith took his wife's part. 
*'Tae past is past, John, and there’s no un- 
| doing it, but I mean to do my best to mak 
amends to your daughter in the future. You 
need not be afraid that I shall tell her of her 
claims on you; I shal! let her imagine that ber 
father is dead, Anything I can do for her wil 
be done for my great niece, not for your daugh- 
ter. Thereis only one member of your family 
who will know the truth—Judith |” 

“Judy! She'll tell her mother everything, 
and be only too glad!” 

“She will hold her tongue for her mother’s 
sake,” replied Miss Hilton. ‘*‘ Maude hasn’t much 
opinion of me; but it is for her sake that 1, too, 
shall keep silence. And remember this, John, 
if ever you tell Maude who Doris West really is 
I'll never speak to you again,” 

Mises Hilton and the two girls drove over to 
Riverside that afternoon, and the next dag, whea 
Marjory was lying on the sofa, her hostése eur- 
prised her by asking if she’d be afraid to be left 
with Judy as head ourse for a day or two. 

“T want to go to London, Marjory ; I made a 
most wonderful discovery at the beginning of 
your illness, and I want to fellow it up, The 
poor chiJd who was your adopted sister for so 
many years is the daughter of a seapegrace rela- 
tion of mine. I want to find out Doris West fo: 
his sake, If she is happy with her husband, she 
coay be all the happier for the present of a email) 
dowry ; and if her hasty marriage hasn’t turned 
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xa to know ehe 
s not ashamed of her.” 
her eyes W y- 

\! you fiad her; it is so long since 
went away ?’ 

" Well, my dear, | have her husband's mame 
snd addrass, and a: he’s a suburban doctor, even 
if he has changed 
bo trace him, 

Bat Miss Hiltoa’s visi to London ended ia 
disappointment. She came back at the ead of a 
few days with lesa faith in her favourite creed 
chat © money could do every thiug.” 

Marjory was indeed she called haraelf 
well, bub she seamed strangely sac and silent. 

Migs Hilton deciarad she ‘ound Riverside dull 
but the girl proteesed she was perfectly happy 

ere 

* My dear Jady, 
when she was alous with her great nlece, “ will 
you kindly try aud discover what is the matter 
wich your friend? Blood is thicker than water, 

be grieving after that worthless 


» +¢ . 
better ; 


« 


“What! Are you in her confidence?” 
“Nos but ( can guese what is troubling her.” 
Indeed | Judy, bas she dismissed a most 
thle enitor, and now chauged her miad?” 
Judy blushed crimgon at this reference to her 
vn story 
“'T don’t know if T ought »o tell you anything ; 
to Marjory 


t 


Jon’) mention it 
* Weill” 
\ 2ave heard of Mr rf 
* What, the man who would gain a handsome 
fortuve if he married ber-—-the man Dr, Lyle 
telegraphed for when the Major aad bia wife 
tried the effect of solitary confinement on their 
refractory daughter ?” 
“Yea,” 
t 


Fairfax 


v¢ 


vyhat aboud him? 
e was sent for, and a 


con the sig itest 


Well. 

it did no 

jas never ta u yties.”’ 
verhaps he never had the telegram.” 

he had it ; Dr. Lyle wrote to the 


coma, 


“Oh yas, 


wsekeener and ehe replied she seal it or the | 

South of France whe be was ing 
Pairfaz left his hotel at once au 
England ; but he haa never come here 

“ Aud that foolish child thinks he is slighting | 
her, eh? Tell her 

" He ts elighting her,” replied Judith, fiercely ; 

and clever as you are, Aunt Judith, you can’t 
uake out that he isn’s.”’ 

“You and your friend sre» 
replied Aund Judith, w her old tartness. | 

Do you imagine the man would have started 
post-haste { fogianad, if he hed meant to | 
ory’? Why, the thing is ae clear as 

she; he has met with an accident !” 

udith shivered, 
i never thought 
‘Which proves you are not 
ok yourself, Judy. If Marj 
1g because she thinks M 
perhaps sh> will fret 
s to her he may bo i'l 
But ib is five weeks 
& man wouldn't be ill £ 
Th \¢ 


he’s & goose, 


'” 


couple of idiote ! 
th all 


°_s ~4 
mighno 4 
Jayli 


f that.” 


over as you 


: ago,” objected Judy 
ve weeks |” 
" said Miss Hilton, shortly ; “he may be 
dead and buried, while you and Marjory are | 
loubting hin,” j 
unt Judy you ara cruel, 
my deat hich, beggiag your 
pardon, you are 1 la my 10, when two 
p2ople loved each other, whment ended 
with a wedding-ring, and they lived more or 
esa happily ever afterwards, Nowadays, young | 
omen have viewa and scruples. I don’t sek to 
rea your confidence, Judy; Iam quite aware 
might have been the Hon, Mra. Rassiter if | 
you had chosen, I suppase you ars too modern 
to believe in love and marrying & man who | 
lossa’t happen to have done anything remarkable | 
but care for you. As foy Marjory, if she cares | 
ugh for Mr. Fairfax to fret herself ili over his } 
ailevca, the best thine she could do would be to } 
} 
| 
| 


“A 


marry hin and save the property.” 
Bub Judy was uot deceived now by the sharp 
eycical mauner, She understood her aunt far ! 


bis abode, it onzht to be eary | 


vegan Miss Hilton one day | 





better now than in the old days when they had 
had so many wordy fighta. ; 
‘You are so clever, Aunt Judy, don’t you 


“Texpect she never had your letters," said 
Mise Hilton,. ' Did you write in February ?” 
* Onceia February; the last time on the 9th 


think you could find out what bas become of | of Marci.” 


Mr. Fairfax ?”’ 

“Anyone could find out,” retorted Miss 
Hilton, ‘what's his addresa, Why does no one 
write to his hovsekeapar #” 

“Dr, Lyle did write,” 

*Yos a month or eo ago. Well, has he no 
friends er relations one might inquire of ?”’ 

“He has an aunt—she’s not hiv sunt really, 
but he calls lier so. Miss Mowbray lives at 
Kensington, 
her lest——-” 


“Test Mr, Wairfax should suspect she cared | 


whether he was dead or alive,” snapped Miss 
Hilton. “ Oh, I understand all about it, and I tell 
you, Judy, you and your friend are a couple of 
idiots, You had better get me the address if you 
are so auspicious,” 

“ Will you really write to Miss Mowbray ?”’ 

*€ Bless you, no, child. I shall run up to town 
and call on her, that will be better than all the 
writiog in the world,” 

She epoke as energetically as though she had 
been & young woman, instead of having passed 
her threesecore years and ten, There was no 
doubt of one thing, Mies Hilton would wear out 
not rust ont. F 

“You need not give a hint to Marjory,” she 
said, when the morning came and Judy drove her 
obediently to the railway station ; ‘‘let hee think 
I've gone up to London shopping, there's no need 
to tell her anything.” . 

* And you wil! be back to-night !” 

* OF course I shail—keep Marjory antused, aud 
don’t let her spoil her pretty eyes with fretting 
after —--~ the moon.” 

"JT think you are right in one thing,” con- 
fessed Judy, ‘' Marjory does care for Mr, Fairfax,” 

“Of course she does, and you care for Adrian 
Rossiter. Iam not quite blind yet.” 

“We need not discuss that, Aunt Judy.” 

“T don’t want to discuss it, I had a letter 
from your mother to-day, Judy? she wants you 
to go home on Saturday.” 

“Well, I have been here a good time,” said 
Judy, “and things are always worse for mother 
when I am away, so I suppose murt go. ls 
papa etill at home?” 

“Yes; there's bad news in the letter, Judy. 


| Lord Rossiter is so dissatisfied with bim that he 
| is going to appoint another agent. 


He will pay 
your father six montha’ salary instead of notice, 
but Maybank must be given up at Midsummer,” 
“Poor mother,” said Judy softly, “‘ehe is so 
nd of this place.” 
Perhaps Lord Rossiter is offended ad your 
rejection of his son,” suggested her aunt, ‘and 


j means this as retribution,” 
* You are making a great mistake, Aunt Judy,” | 
i | believes he despises her for asking his help, but 
} id struck me there might be some other expiana- 
; tion, and I came here to eee if you could help me 


said the g “JT assure you that I never 


i rejected Mr, Rossiter.” 


“ Well, whether you rejected him cr told him 


| ii was of no use for him to propose it comes to 

about the same thing, You are not likely to see | 

¢{ him again though, so it does n 
| “I think,” refected Judy, as she drove back to | 


6 much matter, 
Riverside, “that Marjory, Doria, and I oughd 
aurely to have a very happy sunshiny middle life, 
for no one can deny that we have all had a grey 
Jawn. I hate the dawn, it is so cold and still 
and cruel, just like our lives,” 

Miss Hilton presented herself at the bijou v 


' with an earnest request for an interview witi 


Ta 3tress, 

“1 do not know Miss Mowbray personally, but 
Cam most anxious to see her. Perhaps you will 
tall her that I come from Miss Ward.” 

Miss Hilton kuew perfectly that thia very 
house wes to have been Marjory's city of refuge 
if she had beev able to reach it before her step- 
mother made her a prisoner, and she thought 
this message would be efficacious. It was indeed 
eo, She wae soon ushered into the presence of a 
lady about her own ege, but of a far gentler 
type, 

Mise “lowbray shook hands warmly. 

“ {should be so thankful for news of Marjor-. 


T 


answered me,” 


Marjory won't hear of writing to. 








E have written to her twice, but she has never | 


“ Ah} Well, perhaps I had better tel! you the 
true story, then you can ses how far you hare 
been deceived by Major Ward,” 

“T have had no communication with Major 


| Ward for years,’ was the quiet reply. 


* Weil, he plunged rashly into speculation and 
nearly ruined himself, Then late in February 
the idea come to him thas if his daughter wrote 
to Mr, Fairfax, acking for a loan, he would not 
refuse her. Marjory pointblank refused to 
write, when the Major and his wife shut her up 
in « eulte of rooms at Riverside and meant to 
keep her a prisoner till she gave in. 

“ Fortuuately she contrived to send word of her 
plight toa friend, the lawyer who washer mother's 
trustes ; he and the family docter both bearded 
thé Major in his den, and forced him to give up 
Marjory. I took her straight to my nephew's 
houge, where she bad brain fever,” 

“And my letters came after she had left 
Riverside {"’ 

“Probably, The Wards have left at them. 
selves now. Tho Mejor has led it furnished to 
me for @-ggar, and I am liviug there with Mar. 
jory as my guest.” 

'*She would have been very welcome here,” 
sald Miss Mowbray, ‘for her mother’s sake, bui 
perliips you had a prior claim.” 

"Twas on the spot,” said Judith Hilton, “' and 
tay niece is Morjory’s great friead—and now I 
wonder if you cau gueas why I am here to-day |” 

"T fear not. Ualew you came out of kindness 
to Marjory.” 

“No; I think you are related to Mr, Pair. 
fax?” 

“We call ourselyea aunt and nephew, bunt I 
fear the law would not allow the relationship.” 

“You know the contents of his step-father’s 
will?” 

*‘ Andsomething more than that—namely, that 
Geoff loves Marjory with every fibre of his heart.” 

“Dear me,” said Miss Judith, testily, “ how 
very provoking young people are cowadays! 
Way ia the world doesn’t he tell her ao ¢” 

Miss Mowbray smiled; she really could not 
help it. 

“TI faucy he feared rejection.” 

“And that silly child is fretting her heart ont 
because she thinks be had a message from her 
and would not come to her aid,” 

‘Tam positive. Geoff would never have stayed 


| away from Marjory if he knew she wanted bia,” 


said Miss Mowbray, quietly. 
And then Judith Hilton told the whole story. 
“He must have had the telegram,” she co2- 
cluded, “sinc? he actually started for Eagland the 


| same day, and yet in all these weeks he bas never 


once written, Of course that alliy Marjory 


to put 
children, 

“Tg it possible you bave not heard of Geofl’s 
accident?” asked Miss Mowbray, and then she 
gave n brief account of it, adding— 

* By a singular chancea letter addressed bo me 
was in his pocket, so the hospital authorities sent 
bere and I wert to him a6 once, For thres 


things right between these foolish 
” 


| weeks he was in the utmost danger; about ten 
| daya ago they let him come here as ‘cured,’ but 


bagis so delicate and weak at times I almosi 
despair of his recovery, 

“Tt wae with the hope that her presence might 
cheer him, that I wrote and arjors to 
come on a long visit, I told her all about the 
accident, and that one day at the end.of March I 
hoped Geoff would come here to recuperate.” 

** Well, those Warde have something to answer 
for,” said Judith Hilton, aggressively, “ how ' 
Mr. Fairfax—eapable of a journey }” 

“He seams too weak and listless ta care for 
auything,” said Aunt Grace, in despair, °°! 


| course I understand it all: his accident, and ‘he 


fever made him forget all about Dr. Lale’s tele- 

gram ; he thinks that Marjory bas left my letters 

unanswered because she would not meet him..” 
“And ghe thinks be despises her, Dear 76, 


~~. | 
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what trouble young people give their elders,” 
said Miss Hilton, pathetically, ; f 

“Do stay to lunch and see Geof: he generall 
comes down by one,” pleaded Miss Mowbray, 

“J haven't the patience to,” said Aunt Judith, 
politely, “ To me he seems ao utterly silly. Just 
tell him, please, all I have told you, and add, 
thas if he does nod want Marjory to pine away 
with fretting after him he had better come down 
to Riverside as soon as he can bear the journey.” 

And there and thea the ececentric old maid 
‘ook her departure, y 


rs 


© QHAPTER XXIV. 


In real life things never do happen quite as one 
expects them, Ali through the daya and weeks 
ot her tardy convalescence Marjory Ward had 
wondered if she should ever eeo Geoffrey Fairfax 
again, and how she should meet him, She had 
told herself she should fesl ready to sink under 
the earth with shame and embarrasement at the 
recollection of her megleoted appeal, and that 
after his cruel neglect she could never again re- 
gard him as a friend, 

That was the imagination ; but the meeting in 
reality was far different, Marjory was balf-sitting 
hali-recliaing in a bamboo lounge chair on the 
verandah, on to which moat of the lower roome at 
Riverside opened, when some one came slowly 
through the glass-doors leading from the draw- 
ing-room, and looking up she saw Geoffrey Pairfox 
or—avd for a moment to the girl's over-wrought 
braia that seemed more probable—his ghost. Pale 
and thia from recent illness, with a slight limp of 
one foot, and his right arm in a eling, Gaoffrey 
was changed indeed from the stalwart man who 
hei visited Riverside in the winter, 

Marjory forgot her own weakness, forgot all 
the fancied- embarrassment, and started up walk- 
ing to meet’ Geoffrey. She put both her hands 

a to hig poor maimed arm, and cried anxiously, 

‘Oh, what has happened ; have you been ill?” 

With his left hand he let her tenderly back to 
the room he had just quitrted (from which the 
elder and younger Judith had vanished with great 
tact). He placed her on a sofa and sat down by 
her side, while in a few manly words he told her 
how it was he had failed to reply to Dr, Lyle’s 
telegram. 

“ Aad you were injured coming to help me?” 
Her sweet eyes glistened with unshed teara, 
“ Geoffrey, you will end by batiog me!” 

He locked into her face with a world of ten- 
derness in hisown as he answered, — 

‘' My darling, I must teil you the truth now, 
even if you areavgry with me for it. I cannot 
‘hate’ you because you are and have been for 
mauy weary months my life's love, Marjory, 
before ever you left Alfreton Towers I knew J 
desired nothing better than to carry out the pro- 
visions of my father’s will Icame here hoping 
agains) hope for a chance to plead my cause, 
You know how you received me, aad what you told 
me ao Brighton, After thatl /new that to spoak 
of my love would only entail s refusal, and so I | 
waved, J hoped that you would leave River- | 
side, and that at my aunt’s—Mies Mowbray’s— | 
Iin'ght see you often, and be able to prove to 
pou that I sought your hand not because it 
would bring with it Alfreton Towers, but because 
you were my life’s love. All through that weary 
time in the hospital, waking and sleeping, it was 
you of whom I thought, and whea I was able to 
be moved to Kensington ib well-nigh broke my 
heart to hear from Aunt Grace that you had left 

er invitation unanswered, aud there was no hops 

‘our meeting.” 

_ | And when J was getting better,” said Marjory, 
shyly, “I felt ready to die of shame, bevause { 
had asked you to come to me, and you had disre. 
gerced my prayer.” 

Gov ffrey looked at her fondly, 

“Tlove you dear, Marjory, caa’t you try to 
forzet my etepfather’s will, and give me a fais 
chance aa though I were a stranger. Darling, is 


‘ quite impossible you could learn to care for 
me?” 

_“ Quite,” said Marjory, in a tone ef firm con- 
Viction, Then seeing hia pained face she went 





on, “beeauga I have loved you.ever since you 


came here last November. I tried to bide my 
secret jest. you should marry ms out of pity.” 

** And now you know that ib is love and not 
pity that I offer yoo, what  Is* your answer, 
aweetheart, will you ba my wife!” 

**T ought mot,” éaid Marjory, frankly, ‘for if 
Ldothe Major williregard you as a sheet anchor, 
and Appealto you whenever he is in difficulties, 
T firmly -believe that when you reourn to the 
Towers among the pile of unopeued correspon- 
dence you will finda letter from him asking (in 
my uame, too, alas !) for five hundred pounds.” 

“Tam not afraid,” said Geoffrey, cheerfully, 
“and as my father’s half-brother, the Major, Aas 
some claim on me, Bll agree to anything, 
Marjory, with one exception, I won't ever leb Mrs. 
Ward cross our threshold. After what I have 
heard of her conduct I should never fee! easy 
about you if she were beneath our roof.” 

“Tam cure I don’t want her,” said Marjory ; 
“but it’s highly premature to talk about ‘our’ 
roof, sir; I am quite sure I haven't accepted 
you yet,” 

“But you will, unless,” and he sighed, “you 
are ashamed of a crippled lover.’’ 

That last suggestion completed his victory. 

When Miss Hilton entered, an hour later, 
closely followed by afternoon tea, Geoffrey told 
cheerfully that the wedding was to be in 

ane, 
“ Aad high time, too,” snapped Aunt Judith. 
“What a heap of trouble you would have saved 
everyone if you had made up your mind six 
months ago,” 

“Don't be angry,” pleaded Geoff, ‘‘ for I have 
heaps of favours to ask you. First, do you mind 
keeping Marjory until the 10th of June? I 
shouldn't have an easy moment about her if she 
went back to her father's.” 

*'Ob, you can be married from here,” said the 
old maid; “it’s Marjory’s own house—or will be 
same day—so it’s ouly fitting, and my nieee, 
Judy, can be bridesmaid, since, ib seems to me, 
she’s much too foolish ever to bea bride, I will 
write a note to Mujor Ward announcing the 
engagement, and asking him to the wedding; I 
shall gracefully hint that, of course, bis wife will 
not care to leave the children.” 

Aud Geoffray, being of the opinion that 
“happy’s the wooing that’s not long a doing,” 
he carried a!l before him, and on the 10th of 
June the ownership of Alfreton Towers was 
decided once and for all by his marriage with 
Marjory Ward. 

Toe happy pair went abroad for their honey- 
moon, and Misa Hilton (who threw an old shoes 
after them for luck) remarked sarcastically she 
"hoped they’d come back a little more sensible, 
for ab present they were so hopelessly in love 
aga to be the stupidest company she had ever 
met!” 

“ T suppose you will go home now,” she said 
to Judy, who had been staying at Riverside over 
the wedding, “and desert me /” 

“TI must,” said Judith, quietly, “you know 
we have to give up possession of Maybank on the 
24th, and at present papa has point blank refured 
to discuss the future. My mother has not the 
faintest idea where he means to go or what he 
intends to do. We wondered if you were in bis 
confidence,” 

“Tam now I told him one day that, after 
failing here, he was not likely to get avother 
agency, and I offered him the use of one of my 
houses in Verdon rens free.” 

“ And he jumped at it?” 

"He said he could not decide anything at 
present, dud that he hated Herefordshire.’’ 

“So does mother. You see they were young, 
and rich, and happy once at Verdon, and [ sup- 
pose that makes it extra bitter to live there now 
they are neither of the three,” 

**T will drive you back to-morrow and talk to 
John myself, Your mother used to be jealous 
of my influence over him, but she muat feel I 
mean kindly in this,” 

But Miss Hilton never had that interview with 
her nephew. At six o'clock the nex) morning 
there was a messenger from Maybank at !\iver- 
side, Mr. Hilton had died in the aight, and Dr. 
Lyle wanted Judy to go home. 

The two Juiiths returned to May bank together, 





They found Mrs, Hilton half beside herself with 
trouble, 

An execution had been put indo the, house 
for payment under.a judgment summons of 
which she had vever heard ; her husband laughed 
scornfully at her gris and toid her all would be 
right in the morniog, When morning came he 
was dead; the cause an overdose of chiorai, 
whother taken purposely or not would never now 
be known, 

Auut Judith took the command of affairs. 
Thera was no exposure or scandal, She paid off 
the man in possession, aod Mr. Hilton’s death 
was always regarded by the worid at large as an 
accident, His wife avd eldest daughter had their 
sad doubts, bub outsiders always belteved he 
took the excessive dose of chloral by mistake. 

After the funeral Miss Judith had a long inter- 
view with Maud; no one quite knew what 
paszed at fb, but the two women uaoderstood 
each other far better than they had ever done 
before. 

Aunt Judith took on herself the cole burden 
of the dead man’s debts, and settled a thousand 
a-year on his widow with remainder to her 
children. 

“T daresay [ shail do more for the girls as 
they grow up,” ‘she said, kindiy; “but I want 
you to have this income quite independent of 
me. We have not been friends of jate years, 
Maud, but I hope you will believe me now when 
I tell you through all this tine of trouble I have 
respected you and felt for you deeply,” 

Mra, Hilton wiped away . téar. 

“ Perhaps I was hard on Jack—but oh, {t was 
so terrible after I had given him all I had+my 
fortune, my love, aud myaself--to kaow that he 
had only ® bare tolerance for me; that the 
love of hia heart had been given elsewhere,” 

“ Ah, my dear,” aaid the old maid gently, “you 
have to take men as you find them, and the best 
one in the world haa his faults, You made a 
hero of Jack, and then you couldn't forgive him 
when you found your idol had feet of brass ; but 
you were a gvod wife to him, and now you will 
struggle to bear up bravely for the sake o! hia 
children,” 

She thong't privately that a worse woman— 
that is, a woman of less acrupulous mind and less 
loathing of decelt--might have made a better 
thing of life with John Hilton ; but she never put 
the thought iato words, 





CHAPTER XXvV, 


Wuen Andrew Gordon reached the little house 
at Camberwell, a respectable, elderly woman met 
him in the hall, aud said brokenly,—- 

‘* She is dying, sic ; you are only just in time.” 

“ Dying,” cried Andrew with a choked sob. 
“What is the matter, and why didn’t you send 
for me sooner.” 

“ Because ehe made me promise not to tell you 
where she was until I knew that ehe was dying. 
She would not tell me even your neme and 
address until I’d given her my word, 

*She’s been here ever since she left Cedar 
Lodge, sir. Imet her that samenight I had 
been ‘ire, Ward's nurae, and knew Miss Dorfs too 
well to leb her go away while I had a roof to 
shelter her,”’ 

“God bless you,” said Andrew, az he followed 
her upstairs, An elderly man, evidently a doctor, 
looked at them, inquiring aa they encered, the 
sick room, and Mrs, Burns said quietly,— 

" This is the poor young lady’s husband, sir.” 

“Tell me,” asked Andrew, aa they lingered on 
the threshold, ‘is there no hope?” 

The older man ehook bis head, 

“T fear not, At any rate there ia the graveat 
danger, The child is doing well, but, I fear, his 
life will cost his mother’s,” 

The child !. His child aud hers, and Doris had 
kept the secret from him all this time. How she 
must have suffered ‘in these lonely months, 

They suffered him to enter alone. She was 
lying with closed eyes, but she opened them at 
the sound of his step, and stretehed out her arms 
to him as she had nevey done in all the moutha 
of their married life, 
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"Y thought that you would come,” she whis- 
pered, ‘just to say good-bye to me—hefore I 
went away.” 

“ Doris,” and he pressed her to hie heart, “ how 
could you leave me, dear, don’t you know I loved 
you with all my heart.” 

You were so busy,” she eaid feebly, “ there 
seemed no room in your life for a wife. And 
Agnes hated me.” 

‘* Doria,” anid her husband eagerly, “have I 
ever deceived you ?” 

* No—but—--” 

‘Then you are bound to believe me now. I 
love you dearly. I can’t tell when I began to 
love you, but when you left me last February | 
knew that you were dearer to me than ail the 
world, and that my life would be a miserable 
wreck if you did not come back to me.” 

“It is too late now.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Andrew, etoutly, 
“ happiness is the best restorative, and I will 
make you so happy you must try to live for my 
sake,” ; 

“Thero’s the baby,” she said, ae a little cry 
was heard through the wall. “ Andrew, promise 
me that Agnes ehaill aot be unkind to him or 
teach him to kate his mother.” 

"Agnes shall have nothivg to do with him, 
dear. She left Cedar Lodge two days after you 
did.” 

“But she will return {’ 

“No. I came inte quite a fortune last April, 
Doris, and I am allowing Agnes a hucdred a-year 
m the condition that she es not live in 
Clapham. Your home is erm pty, waiting for you, 
dear; it will never be home to me again unless 
you come back,” 

And Doris lived to provo the tra@th of an old 
proverb which asserts that “love is the best 
physicien.” The doctor epoke more hopefuily of | 
ver the next day, and theinyprovement continu 
so steadily that in about a month from Andrew's 
first visis to Cavaberwell he had the pleasure of 
driving hia wife and son to Ceder Lodge—and 
what a changed abode it was! The new furni- 
ture, the beautifully cultivated garden, the sir of | 
home about everything went to Doris’ heart as | 
she realized that ali the time of her absence 
Andrew had cherished the thought of her aud 
prepared lovingly for her return. 

Put apart from the happy understanding he- | 
tween Doris and her hueband the beet guarantee | 
for their future felicity was the abeence of Agnes | 
Gordon. True, the married pair were stiil) 
destined nob to live in a téte a téte existence ; | 
but Andrew Gordon, the younger, was likely to | 
ve 2 link between them, not an intruder ss had | 
been his aunt. 
' 
1 





One of the firat visitors young Mre, Gordon | 
received afer her return to Clapham was Mies 
Hilton, aud Aunt Judith was gentler and kinder | 
in her manver than she had ever been before, | 

“Your father is dead,” she told Doris, simply, 

He was not a good man, but there was some ex 
cuse for him, he married again soon after he lost 
your mother. His second wife was of a very 
jea'ous nature, and would have resented your 
presence in her home. It was only last February | 
that I learned of your existence, and 1 have been 
anxious ever since to see you, and to tell you that 
an old woman, who loved your father very dearly, 
wished wu» do what she could to make you happy.” | 

‘It is very good of you,” said Doris, eweetly 
* Oh, Miss Hilton, you can’t think how I have | 
longed t. have some one belonging to me of my 
Vary OWL = 

Even with your husband and that wonderful | 
baby <« 

‘Yes; and for their sakes too. I don’t want 
people to think that Andrew married a foundling, 
or to have baby wonder why his mother has no | 
relatione.” i 

* Weil, my dear, here is a great-aunt very much 
at your service, aad theretre plenty of cousins to 
introduce you to later. I have taken Riverside 
furnished, and as soon as your hueband can geta 
holiday you must all come and stay with me,” 

‘* Bab where are the Ward: ?” 











‘* Marjory is married, and on her honeymoon. I 
will ask her to meet you, and then you and she 





can compare notes about your husbands. Major 
Ward and his femily live in France, somewhere 
near Dieppe ; they had to ecouomise,” 

“Mra, Ward will not like that.” 

‘No; she bas been punished for her treatment 
of you, Doris. It recoiled on herself, and, my 
dear, let me whisper thix to you, you need never 
feel under apy obligation to the Wards again. 
I have squared up account« with the Major,” 

* And you did all that for » girl you had never 
seen. It was very good of you,” 

Aud a year, day for day fromiser strange wed- 
ding, Dorie Gordon wasat Riverside with her hus- 
band and boy. 

Marjory and Geoffrey, just back from their 
honeymoon, were also Miss Hilton’s gueste, acd 
there too was the younger Judith, whom her 
mother had epared to meet her favourite friend. 

“] wasn’t fickle, darling” Marjory assured 
Doris, ‘no one could take your place in my 
heart ; but I was very lonely, and Judy was the 
best and kindest friend to me in a very painful 
time.” 

* And she is eo beautiful,” said Doris, ungrudg- 
ingly, “‘ she looke jusi like a queen. [ assure 
you, Marjory, | am very proud of my cousin.” 

She never learned how much nearer was the 
tie in reality between her and Judy, Avery real 
attachment epraug up between them, and Judy 
privately told her aunt. 

“ Doris is far sweeter than I am ; but 1 am glad 
you didn’t tell her the truth. I believe she 
would never have got over it that her father had 
lived cloee to Riverside snd heard her history, 
and yet never made an effort to find her.” 

** Doris has done very well without him,” said 
Miss Judith, decidedly, “her husband is a most 
worthy man,” 

“ And worships the ground she walks on,” said 
Judy, acutely ; “really, Aunt Judith, with the 


| ought to rechristen this hou:e, and call it ‘ Turtle 


Dove Villal’” 

*T sballn’t do that until Ihave another bridal 
pair to visit me. Judy, 
Rossiter has written and renewed his offer. What 
are you waiting for }”’ 

“T will never be a bone of contention in his 
family,” said Judy, “and you know that though 


| the greatest barrier of all is removed I am astilia 
| very bad match for him.” 


Perhaps Lord Rossiter was touched by his son’s 
coustency. Perhaps he had a private hint from 
Aunt Judith that her nsmesake would have a 
handsome wedding portion ; anyway, six months 
after Mr. Hilton's death, Adrian again pleaded 
his cause with Judy, saying his parents would 
gladly welcome her as a daughter. 

And co it came to pass that these three girls, 
whoee history was so strangely linked together, 
each married in early youth; and though Miss 
Hilton shook her head and declared it was early 
days yet,” still less cynical persons confess that 
the three marriages have each turned out a great 
snecess, and that you might search far and wider 
without finding happier women than Doris Gordon, 
Marjory Fairfax, and Judith Rossiter, 

The elder Judith is a welcome guest in each 
housebold, and once when discussing old times 
with her namesake she said, frank)y,— 

“YT always think you three girls have a right 
to be happier than most people, for no one can 
deny that bright as your lives are now they each 


|} had A Grey Dawn.” 


(THE END, } 
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Foop roR THE Mixv.—Have something for 
the mind to feed upon, something to look for- 
ward to and live for besides the round of daily 
labour or the counting of profit and loss, If you 
have not any talent for writing works on political 
economy or social science, or the genius for 
creating a good story or a fine poem, the next 
best thing—and, in fact, almost as good a thing 


| —is to possess an appreciation of these things, 
| So, have good books end good papers, and read 


thera, if only in snatches, and talk about them at 
dipner-time or by the evening fire. 


Tam quite certain Mr. | 
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VIVIEN’S AWAKENING. 
—10— 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 


THRRE was o slight stir and muffled eigh from 
the figure on the couch ; then a woman’s yoirg 
broke out shrilly and angrily,— 

“Who are you, that you dare to penetrate the 
privacy of my chamber? Who are you I ai 
again, aud what do yon want here!” 

Vivien tried to epeak, but her tongue cleaved 
to the roof of her mouth in sheer mortal terror, 

Ae Vivien made no attempt to answer her, the 
woman quickly arose from her bed, croesed over 
to the mantlepicce, hastily seized one of the 
matches, ted it, turned on the gas, and ip. 
stantly a ht flood of light illumined the 
strange scene, and the wonn turned, slowly re. 
crossing the room, her long siiken robs trailing 
after her on the rich velvet carpet. 

She stopped directly in front of Vivien, re. 
garding her with suepicious amazement, her long 
thin, lace clad arms clasped tightly over her 
breast, 

The light from the gas-jet fell full upon her 
face—which had once — s a of pa 
but was now strangely, cruelly =— ¥ deep 
seams and weer the hair that hung » bog 
fined to her waist was in a sheen of rippling 
splendour was as beantifal and golden as Vivien’ 
own, It curled pityiogly around her poor face, 
and lay in thick, shining curle on her lace-covered 
breast. 

“ Who are you?” she arked again, this time 
more authoritatively than before, noticing with 
her keen, eyes the look of speechless 
horror on the girl's white, awed face. “Sit 
down,” she said, pushing Vivien into a seat, and 


Gordons and the Fairfaxes as your gueets you | ®till standing in the same position before her, 


with her arms crossed on her breast, “and teli 
me what broughd you, a stranger, here to my 
room.” 

In a few broken gasps Vivien explained, urging 
her to show her some means of escape, and she 
would gratefally leave her presence without an 
instant’s delay. 

““T am glad to find it was accident that 
brought you here,” said the women, slowly. “At 
first [ almost feared this was more of bertram 
Valentine’s villeinous wo: k.” 

A sudden impulee ehe could not account for or 
restrain came over her to question this srrange 
woman, ard she murmured, half aloud,— ‘ 

“Can she be Agatha Maynard? Ah, no, it i 
not her face. The face of the girl in the portrait 
is beautiful.” 

Low as had been the half-murmured words, 
the woman’s keen ear had caught them. A 
terrible sob burst from her dry lips. 

“Yes, I am Agatha Maynard—-or, rather, | 
once was—but now Lam Agatha Valentine, the 
wife of the cruel tyrant whose falee, fair face you 
sea in the portrait in the easel.” re 

She had suddenly grown so fierce, Vivien was 
seized with a sudden fright. : 

‘Do not be alarmed,” said the woman, kindly, 
“ When I think how lovely I was once and what 
I am now, all through this man’s villainy, I grow 
mad—yes mad! i lose my reason !” 

“You are Bertram Valentine's lawful wife! 
queried Vivieo, scanning intently the poor, 
scarred face, E 

“Yes ; does it surprise you that he married me 
—me}” she asked, bruequely, tenderly careerib 
her poor face. “ Let me tell you about it,” she 
said, sinking down on a haesock at Vivien’s feet ; 
“my heart is sore, and I am hungering to tell 
someone of my woes-—someone who will help ue 
to escape, for I am a prisoner here, and my jailer 
is my handsome bisband yonder, who hates me 
—hates me bitterly because I have Jost the fair 
beauty which took his recklees famey when he 
married me,” 

The horrible face was hidden in ber hands, aud 
Vivien put ovt her hand, trembliogly, and rested 
it upon the golden hair that swept around the 
crouching figure like a veil of burnished gold. 

“It is cold in a few words,” she whispered, 
“We met, and I loved him; and, captivare’ 
with my beauty, be married me and brought “° 
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to this cottage, stipulating that his father must 
not kuow, for he was por and dependent, 

‘ For a few months we were so happy, then a 
vertivble fever eeized ms, and in my agony I 
cruelly cut my face with a tumbler that held a 
cocllag drink. And when my husband saw what 
I had done, he cried out that I had ruined my 
pesuty for ever, and that he would never look 
upou my hideous face again, or call me wife, and 
the torture of those cruel words ravg in my ears 
until they drove me mad—~yes, mad | 

‘Do not recoil from me,” she whispered. “TI 
aun sane enough now—{t is only at intervals that 
wy brain reels, and 1 am lost to reason, and that 
is when I dwell long on the last words my 
husband uttered as he drove me to this attic 
room aod turned the key upon me. Would you 
care to hear what those words were ?” 

“Yee,” answered Vivien, huskily. 

"*You are lost to the world now!’ cried 
Yertram Valentine, tauctingly. ‘And let me 
assure you of one thing, you shall etay here in 
this room until the day you die!’ but the words 
that hurt ue most were these,-——- 

‘«*7'll marry again, for I chal! take good care 
that no one will ever know that I have a homely, 
acarred wife living in such delightful enforced 
seclusion, ’”’ 

Bitter tears Glled Vivien’s eyes as she listeved 
to that pitiful recital, 

“Tam left to etarve now,” replied the woman, 
calmly. “for the woman who brought me food 
and drink has not been near me the whole day. 
it never happened ro before, and I know what it 
means, They have threatened to do it before if 
I defed them and aitempted to escape, and 
declare before the world that I was Bertram 
Valentine’s wife,” P 

“They ¢” asked Vivien, wonderingly, ‘‘ who 
io you mean by they ?” 

“TI mean Bertram Valentine and the woman 
whom he bribes to keep me here,” she replied, 
rn and then remarked with a tremulous 
aig — 


‘There are stranger things happening in real | 


life around us every day than the ecenea which 
novelists deseribe in fiction ; but I truly believe 
2) WORAD WAS éver 80 cruelly deceived as I have 
eeu, 

Ina moment Vivien was kneeling at her side, 

“If we must perish together,” she cried, 
huskily, “we will die in sympathy with each 
other, for Bertram Valentine has wrecked my life 
as badly as he has yours.” 

And in a few broken words Vivien told her all 
her sorrowful etory, with which the reader is 
already familiar—of the mock-marrisge, and the 

vurney to London; of the week she had passed 
at that very cottage, and how she had fled from 
ip when warned she was not Bertram Valentine’s 


e. 

Then, with ber head bent still lower, she 
breathed out the sorrowful story of that second 
love that had come to her to crown her desolate 
life, sod when happiness had seemed almost 
within her grasp the terrible confession of Leigh 
had made to her that her marriage was a true 
one, and how he had placed the certificate in her 
hand that the minister had filled out that night, 
aud left with him to forward to his friend ; and 
how she had torn out the love of Percy from her 
bear because she believed herself to be Bertram 
Valentine’s wife; of the marriage at Lakeview 
House she had futerrupted, and from which ahe 
had just fled, found her way to the cottage 
again, and entered, finding it quite deserted ; of 
how the closet door, of which she had once been 


Warned, stood open, and she had attempted to | 


penetrate the mystery it concealed, and the trap- 
door sprung upon her, 

No words issued from the poor scarred lips as 
she listened to Vivien’s story—no moan when she 
heard of the wedding ceremony which she had 
interruped, 

"What « world of misery that man has caused 
us both!” she erled, hoarsely, pointing to the 
portrait, “ Perhaps Heaven can forgive him—I 
never can! He bas no legal claim upon you, 
ohn d,” she went on, sadly, “ because he is wedded 

ome. You would be free for your lover to woo 
sad win you, if you could escape from here, It 
* folly to taunt you with what might be, for you 





r 


can never escape—never! | wish to Heaven I 


rcould help you; but I cannot; I am fettered 


down, 
Suddenly she arose to her ful! height, and her 


features began to work convulsively. ler face 


was slowly whitening to a death-like, livid hue, | 


and her eyes dilated luridly like glowing coals of 
fire. 


“Fly for your life, child!” she gasped, 
hesdaale “I feel--oh, Heaven !—I feel that the 
terrible spell is coming upon me. You must fly ! 
In Heaven's name, quick, I say—quick, or your 
= may pay the forfeit! I ‘lose myself! 


There was a atrange hissing laugh, and Vivien 
knew that she was in the dread power of a maniac, 
and with soft, cautious steps she was gliding 
swiftly to the spot where she stood, transfixed by 
a speechless, awful horror, 


A wild cry of mortal terror burst from Vivien’s 


lips, and she fell to the floor in a swoon. 


CHAPTER XL, 


Wes must now return to the thrilling eventa 
which were tranepiring at Lakeview House 

The moment Vivien’s escape through the 
verandah window was noticed, the mos? intense 
excitement prevailed. 

“She bas attempted the life of my son,” cried 
Sir Gilbert ; ‘she must not escape |" 

As he spoke he darted toward the open 
window, bus a strong hand thrust him back, and 
& woman's voice cried out,— 

“Tt was I who knocked Vivien North’s hand 
against the revolver, and I am sorry that it did 
ri kill your wicked son, as I had intended it to 

0. ” 


She turned slowly toward Bertram Valentine 
as she spoke, revealing the grim, stolid face of 
Mary Smith, 

Tt was wonderful to note the terrible fright 
that seized Bertram Valentine as the woman 
turned coolly and fixedly met his startled gaze, 

*A guilty conscience needs no accuser,” she 
cried, scornfully, pointing her hand mevacingly 
at the cowering wretch who still stood before the 


j; alter. ‘“‘See how he trembles, and well he may, 


for he knows but too well what’s coming.” 

To vain Sir Gilbert Valentine attempted to 
forcibly remove this strange woman from the 
room, for he knew by his son's deathly, cespair- 
ing face some terrible dénoucment was about to 


ur. 
But Mary Smith was determined not to te 


enced, 

She raised her voice over the din and confu- 
sion until it rang like a trumpet through the 
parlour, holding the hearts of those who heard 
it spell-bound by her fierce accusations. 

Sir Gilbert Valentine's haughty face was livid. 
Suddenly he thought of a brilliant iden. 

“Hush, woman!” he cried in a low, hoarse 
whisper, “and you shal! name your own price for 
your silence. We have had enough of this 
affair. Iam a ruined and disgraced man! ” 

“Do not think that your gold, or your son's 
either, will keep me silent a moment longer,” 
she cried, hoarsely. ‘Heaven forgive me for 
keeping his shameful eecret so long!” 

Then her voice rose higher and higher as ehe 
cried cut,—- 

“That man standing before the altar has no 
legal right to marry Captain Froest’s daughter, 
or Vivien North’s either, for he has a living 
wife!” 

A terrible silence ensued ; these startling dis- 
closures had followed each other so rapidly the 
guests were held literally spell-bound. 


“The young girl who has just fled through the | 


window was not his wife, I repeat, because he 
was the husband of another when he first met 
Vivien North,” said Mary Smith, sternly, ‘‘and 
Bertram Valentine cannot deny it ; be dare not, 
for I can prove what I say is true.” 

‘* I do nob understand this,” cried Sir Gilbert 
Valentine, feebly, his strength and his pride all 
beaten down. “Am I mad, or dol dream! Who 
is it that you claim to be my son’s wife }" 

Tn a moment the reckless bravery of Bertram 


| quickly reasserted itself. He raised his head with 
proud defiance like a stag brought to bay on the 
| edge of a precipice. 

| “TL plead guilty,” he cried, ‘but I aek for no 
| pity, no mercy for what IT have done. My crime 
has found ms out, and I am going to faceit. The 





shall not be the ones to blazon my atory belie 
the world ; I will tell it myself firs,” 

Bertram quickly silenced his father's warning 
cry with a proud gesture. 

‘*'This woman’s words are true,” he cried, de- 
fiantly, “Ihave played a daring game, and I 
have lost. I am indifferent as to what follows. 
The only excuse that I can offer 1s a poor one ab 

ab ‘ 

“ Lnever thought that I should be found out, 
I have no right to marry Captain Froest’s daugh- 
ter, Her wealth lured me ou ; and after 4 terri. 
ble struggle between right aad wrong, I yielded, 
| desperate with reckleseness, for the power of gold 
| was too strong forme. And as to to the young 
| girl who claimed to be my wife but a few mo 
| ments since, ! would say that I deceived her too. 
‘ I could not have married her lawfully, even if I 
would, tor there was a barrier between ur--a liv- 
ing wife—ay, a living wife.” 

The hoarse whispers of his listeners sounded 
like deatn-knelle in the guilty man’s ears: but he 
went ov steadily,-— 

“ Bad ss 1 am, the one bright spot in my life 
was my love for Vivien North. I meant to rid 
myself by fair means or foul of my maniac wife, 
and marry little Vivien, but she fled from me ere 
I could carry out my intentions, Then I grew 
reckless; I was cured of my love dream, and 
turned my attention to wealth; and as I grasp 
the golden vase, I find it turm to dust in my 
handa, 

“One more word and I am done,” he cried 
“T am a bad, reckless man, I grant; but I want 
to say just this one word to cles: the houour- 
able marae of Vivien North, She is as pure and 
innocent to-day as she was the night I took her 
from her humble home upon ber uncle’s farm, 
for she spoke the truth when she said she had 
not seen my face from the time we left the train 
until she looked upon me here to-night, except a 
few moments at the hospital where she learned 
the truth. 

"T planned what I supposed was tu be a mock- 
marriage to satisfy her scruples. Leigh would 
not stoop to such an unmanly deception, aud I 
honour him all the more for it. I did not know 
until to-night that the man who performed the 
ceremony in the glen was a minister ; atil!, it does 
not alter the plain facts in the case. Were he 
| twenty times a minister he had no right to marry 
| me to another, for I had a living wife at the 
time.” 

Percy Lisle had iustantly prepared to follow 
Vivien, bub some irrselstable impulse had held 
him back, end he listened to Bertram Valen- 
tine’s words as though his life huog upon them. 

Vivien free fromm the bondage she believed had 
separated her from him, and pure as an ange! 
from all taint of guilt—oh, the joy of if—the 
joy of it! 

He would have given every ponny of his wealth, 
had it been the price, for the mad rapture those 
words brought him. Thera was no barrier be- 
tween them now, and he would have rushed 
blindly out into the storm to have overtaken 
Vivien had not the next words Bertram Valea- 
tine uttered claimed his attention, 

“Tf Vivien North wants proof of what I aay, 





; 
; 
i 
; 


| she will find it in the shapo of my marriage cer- 


tificate, now in the possession of the woman who 
lawfully bears my name. The woman there who 
has betrayed moe will guide you to her, but I shall 
not be there to witness your triumph ;"’ and be- 
fore those around him could realize hie intenticus, 
Bertram Valentine had picked up the revolver 
from the floor, There was a fash—a report--and 
he fell heavily forward. The deadly bulles had 
done its fatal work, while the same mochiug smile 
on his face, even in death, proved his def ance to 
the bitter end. 

Percy, in compauy with Mary Smith, had hur- 
riedly left for London in search of the certificats 
Bertram Valentine had told them they would 





lips of a menial who has been fed by my bounty - 
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find in 
there. 

“Dew Heaven! if Vivien only koew,” he 
thought. “Ob, my darling, my little love, there 
is co barrier between us now, nor has there ever 
been |” 

He was going to the cottage to view the certi- 
ficate to taake sure of no mistake this time, then 
quick'y return to eearch for. Vivien. 

It almost seemed to the impatient lover that 
the train crept along, so slow was ite progress, 
and he was so feverishly atxioue to accomplish 
the object of bis journey, and return and find bie 
love, and tell her the wonderful story of Bertram 
Valentiue’s former marriage, and that she was 
free, as she had been from the very first, to love 
and wed whom she choee. 

“This is the place,” ssid Mary, stopping before 
@ handsome stone cottage, and motioning him to 
enter, ‘ Ihave taken an awiul riek in leaving 
my charge ro long; bub I could not hold my 
peace and kaow that false marriage, which one 
word from me would preveut, wae going on at 
Lakeview House, 

And all unconscious of the terrible blow in 
store for him, Perey Lisle followed the woman 
into ibe cottage, 


he possession of his wife in the cottage 


CHAPTER Xi. 


Singntiy Perey Lisle followed his guide 
through the cottage, glancing curiously aboud 
hin, and thinking of the eventful week Vivien 
had epent there. 

A chill feeling of horror crept over him as they 
eutered the library. Strange, muffled sounds 
were issuing from sows reom overhead, and Percy 
almost fancied ¢ he heard the piercing ery of 
® human voice in Cistrese, 

“Wiy, the door of the closet has sprung io 
{ thougut I put a chair againet it,” muttered 
Mary. “Ab, whab is this?” she cried, stooping 
down and picking up some white, Gimy obje 
from the floor. ‘‘Why it's a haudkerchiei, 
Some one must have been here, ‘T'sere’s 2 name 
in the corner—ihe name of ' Vivien North,’” 

Perey Lisle did not even hear her, for directly 
overhead the piercing shriek wae repeated—this 
time clearly, and with startling distinctnees. 

There was @ rumbling noise, like the fall of 
some heavy body to the floor, followed by the 


most ticod-curdling Iaugh that ever issued from 


human lips, Then all was still—a stillcees 
s.ruck a horrible chill to the heart. 

‘Vivien North has heea to the cottage |” cried 
Mary Smith in an awfal whisper, *‘‘See, si 
sere is a handkerchief with her name upon it, 
She bas made her way upstairs, and--and—’ 

In an instant Percy Lisle comprehended 
horrible affair, 

With & sharp ery he bounded wp tt 
three stepa at a time, to where the sound 
startlingly issued. 

“ Ob, Heaven?” he cried out as he threw bim- 
eelf bsavily against the door at the top of the 
stair- way that barred his entrance, “this door is 
lock.cd—-locked upon the inside,” 

A flood of light poured through the key-hole, 
aud applyirg his eye to it, a sight met Percy 


tha 
Lue 


stairs 
s hads 


Lisle’s gazes that freze the blocd in his veine~ a; 


sight that he never fo 
This was what he saw. 

Vivien, lying prone upon the velvet carpe!, her 
face upturned, her blue ey<s staring, and beside 
her, half kneeling, half-crouching, was a woman 
with a scarred, distorted and glaring, 
flashing eyes, 

In her long, thin fingers she held a Sighted 
match, and with the cunning leer of a maniac 
was applying it to the dress of the unfortunate 
girl. 

A terrib’e cry broke from Percy Lisle’s lips— 
the cry of a strong man in mortal anguich, In 
vain he flurg himself against the massive door, 
salline hoarsely upon the trembling woman 
beside him to lend her weight in breskiug ib 
aown, 

The strong odour of smoke was plainly die- 
cernible ; it filled the room like a dense black 
cloud, shutting out Vivien’s face irom her lover's 
frantic gaze, 


got while his life lasted, 


face 


i] 
| 
} 
| 


that | 


He redoubled his efforts, throwing himeelf 
egainst the door like ove mad. One moment 
more and Vivien would perish in the dread flames 
that were rising redly and steadily around her, 
lighting up for one brief instant her marble- 
white face and shiny golden hair, then shutting 
them from his goze by a still denser cloud of 
smoke, 

The sight seemed to lend him double strength. 
Blow aiter blow rained thick as hail upon the 
panels of the oaken door, The blows were begin- 
ning to tell, it quivered slightly, then fell in 
with a terrible crach. 

And through the blindisg smoke Percy Lisle 
rushed frantically to Vivien’s side, and hastily 
eatchizg up a blanket from the bed, wrapped it 
closely about her and bore her quickly from the 
room down into the library below, while Mary 
Smith performed the saie service for the poor 
woman who had su nearly caused Vivien’s and her 
own death, 

And in a raoment the flames were quick'y ex- 
tinguished before serious damage was done. 

Percy Lisle placed Vivien on the sofa, raining 
passionate kisses on the little white hands and 
still whiter face—kiases that seemed to recall her 
acaitered senses froma the deep, death-like swoon 
that infolded her. 

Quietly Mary Smith brought the certificate 
and put it in his haude, thea turned quickly and 
left the room, and at that moment Vivien’s eyes 
fluttered open. 

In an instant Percy was kneeling beside her, 
holding her close in a passicuate embrace to his 
wildiy throbbing heart. 

He understood the look of horror that shove 
in her blue eyes aa she gezed shudderingly around 
ber, 

“You are tafe, my darling,” he cried; “I 
rescued you!” 

Then she saw the certificate in his hands—the 
| certificate of marriage of Bertizam Valentine aud 
| Agatha Maynard, 

"You know all, Percy,” she whispered, eagerly 

struggling from his close embrace. 

“Yea, all, my darling,” he cried; “but ihis 

! know, that the 





| alone is enough for me to 
cating was nod binding, and thas wy little love is 
epotiesad 
Pda parted for life, Yesterday ab this time, 
| life locked dark and not worth the living. And 
now, Vivien, my little queen,” he cried, “ I want 


to know if you are going to keep that promize | 


you made me in the rose- bower that sunny after- 
| noon, that you would be my dear liltle wifs, to 
| love, to keep, and to hold till death did us part.” 
| Avrosy floeh surged from Vivien’s dainty throat 
| to ber broad white brow for one little second, as 
| she struggled to free herself once more from the 

strong, loving arms that heid her clesped so 

tightly, just as they would hold her through 
life, and her lovely head dropped lower on 

Percy’s broad shoulder for one brief moment, 

then she shyly lifted her adoring blue eyes to his 
| face with a glance ao full of love that it almost 

took his breath away for rapturous ecatacy, and 
| he was answered, 

Who is it thab speaks of the eloquence of 
passionate avowals in a moment like thie, 
{compared to the sweet, blissful moments of 
sileuce when the heart is too full for words, whea 
heart goes out to heart ia soulful love. 


aud this time Percy Lisle was the bridegroom, 


white satin, filmy jace, and a coronet of snowy 
orange-blossoms, was the happy little bride. 
Thousands of gurious people who had heard the 
romantic story from beginning to end were eager 
to catch 8 giimpee of the happy pair that Fate 
had eo nearly seversad; and cheer after cheer 
went up from the eager crowd as Percy Lisle 
proudly returned their salutations ; and Vivien, 
clinging timidly to her hushaud, glanced at them 
through her happy tears. 
The papers were full of the wonderful romance, 
| and eo many people visited the cottage, now so 
roceantically famous, that the owners dete: mined 
to vear it dowa ; and where it once stood there is 





mouy you wont through with Bertram Va!- | 


when I thought I had leat you for ever, Vivien, | 


A few days later there was a grand wediing, | 


and pretiy little Vivien North, in shimmering | 


now a brown-stone mansion, and in it live Percy 
Lisle and his pretty bride Vivien, 

Tom Nelson, the honest, bluff old farmer, is 
always welcome ab Lisle Mansion ; but his wife 
Julia and ber daaghter Clara always :sfuse to 
accompany him there. 

“ Vivien is a fine lady now,” they declare, 
“and she wouldn't care to see us, and we shall 
etop at home,” 

Perhaps Tom Neleon’s wife has regretted many 
@ time the night she turced Vivien away from 
the shelter of the farm-house ; but she always 
comforts berself by saying,— “ 

‘ How was I to know that she would marry zo 
well and live so fine? Of courae, if I had even 
dreamed of such a thing I wouldn't have been so 
hard with her.” 

A year later a paper was senb to Vivien, and, 
upon operving it, the first paragraph that_met her 
eyes was the notice of a double wedding—that of 
Gertrude Froest and Charley Leighton, and im- 
mediately following it, that of Cuthbert Leigh 
and “ Eleanor, youngeet daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Valentine, late of Loagon, now of H——- ;" and 
a few weeks later she read of the {ll-starred 
marriage of Edith Hurst and James Walker, 

Poor Agatha Maynard, the ill-fated wife, soon 
passed away; and Mary Smith, still conscious 
that she had committed an up ble sin in 
nob revealing the terrible truth to Vivien when 
she first came to the cottage, refuses Vivien's 
kind offer of a life support, and quietly went her 
way. 

And now, dear reader, our story is ended, for 
our little heroine, whom we have followed 
through euch bitter trials, 1s happy in Percy’s 
perfect love at last. And what more content- 
ment has life to offer than perfect love? No 
shadow reste between them now that Vivien 
North’s dark secret is a recreb no longer. How 
much they bad suffered for love's eweet sake 


(THE END) 











MKS. FANSHAWE’S DEFEAT. 
OI 2 


“Tow it snows! and what a howling the 
wiod makes down your new-fangied grater, 
Emily. Give me the old open chimneys,” 

Miss Jane Seaton spread oud her claw-like 
jegers »pon the ornamental open-work of irun in 
the side of the wall aa she spoke, 

She was a tall, forbid@ing-locking single lady, 
on the wrong side of fifty, with 9 magnanimous 
disregard of all moderp inventions ; a stiff figure, 
and a poir of keen, grey eyes that penetrated 
through you like a two-edged sword, 

Her sister, Mrs. Fanshawe, was a “plump 
showily-dreseed widow, with bright brown hair, 
scarcely observed beneath a network of pivk 
ribbons and Jace that she called a “cap,” ands 
perpetual smile that disclosed glistening rows, of 
| false teeth, 
| By the window, listlessly engaged in some 


We have been within a bsir's-breat) | 


fancy-work, sat Violet Fanshawe, the only child 


of the smooth-faced widow ; a pretty girl, with a 
face vot unlike a china doll—pink and white, 
with a profusion of yellow curls, and large blue 
eyes. 

"Her dress of pale blue tathmere was cingu- 
larly becoming, and she was Jiberally beaprinkled 
with ringe, brooches, and jewellery of every de- 
acription. 

“Do you remember, Emily, how the wind 
used to moan through the branches of the old 
elm tree at home?” wens on Miss Seaton, 
thoughtfully, as she watched the whirling of the 
white snow-clonds without, “When we three 
were children—you, and I, and little Daisy. 
Poor little Daisy! she was the prettiest of us 
all. Ido wieh IL knew whether she were dead or 
alive. I should like to see her onca before | 
returned,” 

“It is mosb probable that she is dead,” said the 
smooth-voiced widow, “Just remember tie 
number of years that have clapred since we have 
heard anything of her,” 
| “Thad is true," sighed Miss Jane; “ but ! 


| 
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‘Emily, we were all rather hard upon her 
pre married Eset spenaractt arte Dairy 
pond pron ylory be Daisy, B you euppoee ft 

gay good. to put the thing into the 
hands of ives 1". id Agents , 


since for assistance.” 
“ * assented the spinster, sadly, 
* And T can" thiaking it shows a deal 
to me— 


of fooliah: she doesn’t ap 
Sh eit abe is sll living.” 
 Dalay was always proud,” 


“Tknow it—I/know ib; tot yok Paredes 
vetter than all the rest of family put 
together.” Leaeel 

Mise Jane had risen from her seat, and was 
pi up and down the room with her 


hands her like a man, her creaking 
hoes keeping & sort of solema time to her move- 


ments. 

“ bes a my ‘Violet, with a mis- 
Peg in her, eyes, ‘‘ien’t she exactly 
like a _grenadier t” 


But Mrs, Fanshawe. frowned down ‘her 
daughter's wit, murmuring under her breath,— 

“Ara you erany, child 1” 

Violet Fatshawe pouted and resumed her 
work, and Miss Jane etalked on, now and then 
breaking into a low, perplexed. whistle. Suddenly 
she o herself, 

“I’ve money enough for all of you,” she 
sald, plaintively; “and all thab long home 
voyage I thought 20 much of seeing Daisy, At 
any time of life a digappointmont is. a serious 


thing.” -. 

7 is very ead,” began Mrs. Fanshawe, 
smoothly ; “ but-——’’ 

“Sad!” interrupted Miss Jane, ‘Hold 
your tongue, Emily. What do you know about 
it, I'd like to know? I've two minds and a half 
to advertise for Daisy Seaton Thorne in the 
papers,” 

" My dear sister,” taid the widow, holding u 
both her gem- sparkling hands, “what go 
could that possibly do ?’ 

“None, I suppose. Well, well, life’s a cheas- 
board, all black and white squares, and this is 
one of the black ones,” 

. * * * * 

“ Mother, isn’t the room getting very cold ?” 

It was a slender young girl that spoke, with a 
pale, transparent face, and héavy braids and coils 
of golden hair looped up at the back of her 
classically shaped head, 

She was sitting aba table by the window, en- 
gaged in some exquisitely fine needlework almost 
a8 injurious ae vitriol could have been, though 
perhaps less instantaneous in ite effecte. 

There was no carpet on the floor, no curtain to 
the staring panes of glass, and tho furniture was 
inean and scanty almost gee description. In 
the grate a mere handfal of fire smouldered, and 
close over it a little crippled girl of per- 
haps six old, But no book or toy occupied 
ber childish fingers ; she, too, was her 
best to keep the wolf from her door, and knit- 
ting coarse face for a fancy shop on the groun:i- 
floor of the house they lived in. 

Mrs, Thorne herself was folding up some plain 
needlework she had just completed. She was a 
n creature—a acabbard through 
which the sword had well-nigh worn its devour- 
ing way—with holiow blue eyes, prominent 
chegk-bones, and bair—alas! for the vanished 

of its golden shine—thickly threaded 
with white, y 

Her dress, mended, worn, and shabby to the 
last degree, served. but to dieclose the pitiable 
freshness of Wer delicate figure, aud the wedding- 
riag on the third finger of her left hand was 
t 4 ouly ornament she wore. 

bheonid escrutininiog eye have compared 
her the cilk-and jeweled splendours of her 
Bey! en. Faushawes 
“ is cold, Maudie,” she answered, sadly ; 
but the coal is all gone,’ 
Mother,” said little Daisy, piteously, "it fa 
past three 9’clock, and I ara so;hungry. 
M into the littie cupboard 


perhaps, an hth part of a small loaf of bread 
and 8 sera Yap digh shelf. 


striving to speak cheerfully. ‘‘ lat it,” 

eet ou, mother, and Maudie *” 

“Tf Mr. Grindall paya me the half-s-crown he 
owes me I can buy more for us, my child.” 


And Daisy ly. clutched at the bread and 
cheese like hag x7) famished. 


As the artist's widow crept along the snow- 
dimmed streets, a half envious, half repin- 
ing, etole into her 

Oh, why are Heaven's blessings so unevenly 
divided’ in this’ world? My slater, rolling in 
wealth and luxury, refuses to help me with a 
drives me from her door as If I 
were some loa’ ie creature she had reason to 
dread and despise, and I and my children are 

D ht once of appealing ‘to Jane, 
the fond, stern ‘elder sister, who spoiled and 
seolded my childhood af the same time, but 
Emily told me she was dead and buried, and she 
never sent one message of love or forgiveness to 
the little wayward sister she was wont to love 
the best.” : 

These sad retrospective thoughts were still 
occupying the forlorn widow's mind az she 
poy @ dark and dingy little shop for which 

ed, 


work: 

“T have brought home eome completed work,” 
she said, timidly, 

The clerk unrolled it, eyed it critically, and 
gave it a toss on the u shelf, 

“Very well done; I'll credit it on the books, 
ma’am.’ 

But Mrs. Thorne stil! hesitated. 
“Tf I could possibly have the money 
to-day ——” 
¥ Cashier's out, ‘ma’am, and Mr, Grindall’s 


i 


me home. 

“ Tt is only half-a crown, and I really need ib 

much.” 

“I tell you, ma’am,” said the clerk, impa- 
tiently, ‘it’s quite impossible; the cashier ia 
out, and you can’t have it before to-morrow 
mor fal 

Mrs. Thorne turned despaitingly away. 

Truly it was rather bard, after having toiled 
so diligently to earn her money, and counted so 
anxiously on its expenditure, to have it denied 
to her in this unceremonious manner, 

“What ehall I do?” she murmured to her- 
self; “ what I do? No coal in the house, 
no mouthful of food for supper, and the rent due 
to-morrow, which poor Maude’s work will scarcely 
enable us to meet!” 

And all this while the wind shivered through 
the thin folda of her well-worn shawl, and the 
snow drove its sharp, needle-like flakes Into her 
face asif with an almost human spite. 

“T will go once more to Emily Fanshawe,” 
resolved the wretched widow, “Surely she can- 
not refuse me a nite from ber abundance of 
wealth, if I tell her we are actually starving and 


Daisy Thorne was naturally proud, but years 
of penury and destitution will break down the 
havghtiest spirit, and bend the strongest will 
into the dust, 

“Oh, ff you please, ma'am, that needlewoman 
jt the yaller hair aud the white face is down- 
8 ra.” 

Mrs, Fanshawe started ; she was sitting at her 
desk, writing perfumed notes to some of. her 


: aristocratic frienda, 


“What needlewoman! Violet, ib surely 
cannot be your—your aunt Daisy. Go and 
” inty 
Miss Violet Janguidly obeyed. Presently she 
returned, with a flushed face, and an angry curl 

to her pretty cherry lips, 

"Mamma, it is she, all bedraggled with snow, 
and looking like a candidate for the workhouse,” 
“Goodness gracious |” ejatulated Mra, Fan 
shawe, laying down her little gold pen, and 
rising to her feet. “What a blessing it is that 
Jane would go out fn all the snow to match that 
horrid old wine-coloured silk of hers | Lf she had 
been at home everything would have been lost, 
and the property I have so long manosuvred for 
—for your sake, Vie—would have have gone to 





rs, Thorne 
‘hsv contained all her earthly goods; there was, 


that artist’s white-faced brats, I am glad we took 


that pew in Dr, Blayford’s church, Vie, I really 
begin to think there fs a providence ia these 


Here is all we have, my child,” she said, | things 


“Well, you'd better go downstairs and pack 
the woman off before Aunt Jane comes back, or 
you will find your Providence turning quite in 
suother direction,” said Miss Violet, rather 
irreverently, and the plump widow hastened 
down the softly-carpeted stalre, 

With a countenance as bard and cold as carved 
ice she confronted her shrinking sister, who oven- 
pied the stiff Gothic chair in the hall, with 9 poo} 
of melted snow on the biue and white tesselated 
marble of the floor, where her dreuched dress 
had dripped. 

“How dare you come to me, Daisy?” she 
elsculated between her clenched teeth. “ How 
dare you ask to look upon my face, after what I 
said to you the Inaf time you came crawling 
here ¢” 

“ Emily,” said the poor pleader, trying hard to 
reprees the coming tears, “we are starving, my 
girls andi, We only want a little of your money 
to buy bread and fuel——” 

‘My money!” hissed Mrs, Fanshawe, wrath- 
fully, “Do you imagine I am made of coined 
gold? Do you sup Ican sqander my liveli- 
hood on miserable gars like you? Daisy, if 
ever you come here sgain [ will give you in 
charge of the police. I swear I will?” 

Still the rigid figure, in its robee of shabby 
black, moved not ; still the , tightly inter- 
laced in each other, did not unclose. Kuuily Fan- 
shawe’s bitter words fell almost unheeded on the 
ears of the woman who was pleadicg for her 
children’s bread, 

“Emily! Emily! we are sisters! We played 
together at the same fireside ; we slept, clasped 
In one another’s arms; surely you have nob 
the heart to turn me away from your door—to 
starve!” 

“When you married Reginald Thorne, against 
all our wishes, you forfeited every claim to our 
assistance or protection,” was Mrs, F'anshaw’s 
cold reply. “Starve-—yes, starve! Better that 
than to live on to diggrace your relatives by 
becoming a common pauper in the streets.” 

She opened the street-door, where the drifting 
snow had piled the angles of the vestibule with 
white heaps. 

“Go, I say! Die! starvel do what you 
please, but never come back to me!"’ 

And she closed the stately door upon the 
feeble, stricken figure that staggered out into the 
tempestuous twilight. 

For it was beginning to grow dari, and the 
gas-lamp in front of the Fanshawe mansion 
already threw its broad ribbon of yellowish light 
across the steps. 

Chilled by the bitter blast, still more chilled 
at heart by the cruel repulse she had received at 
her sister's hands, weakened by fasting and her 
long walk, and bewildered by the whirling snow 
and stormy darkness, Daisy Thorne crept down 
the eteps, holding to the balustrade aa she 
descended. 

Bat on the lowest step of all she sank down 
with a sudden ebbing away of strength and 
animation which terrified even herself. 

"Am I going to die here!” sha thought, 
“away from Maude and little Daisy? Oh, 
mercffal Heaven ! grant me yeb a little strength 
to reach my own home.” 

She strove to rise, but it was aa if she had los 
all control over her limbs and muscles ; the body 
sank back refusing utterly to be governed by the 
mind, 

And then came a strange, magnetic drowsiness 
stealing over her senses like a charm, and a 
blessed sense of rest, and then—— 

Why, who on earth ia this crouching down in 
the snow on your steps, Emily?” cried the 
shri!) voice of Miss Jane Seaton, returning from 
her shopping expedition, ‘‘I just took her up 
in my arms—she’s as lighb as any feather, 
poor creature, and carried her up as cisy as 
nothing t” 

Emily Fanshawe herself had burried down to 
| the door; e chill sense of dismay overspread hor 

as she recognised Daiay’s pitiful clothing. 

‘'Only a tramp, Jane. Better leb a servant 
take her to the nearest Police-station,” 
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“ Police-station, indeed! I well not send a 

dog to the £ Police-station auch a night as this, 
Get out of the way, I tell you! She shall be 

vreated like a Christian here, and nowhere else !” 

And Mise Jane Seaton stalked into the re- 
ception-room, laying her slight burden, with 
her marvellous tenderness of touch, on the sofa 
there. 

And this was the way that Daisy Thorne came 
® second time into her flinty-hearted sister’s 
house that night, 

“Untie her bonnet-striogs, can’t you? And 
somebody bring some brandy and warm blankets, 


anc—- 


Miss Jane recoiled from the ashy-pale face with | 


@ cry that was the death-knell to Emily Van- 
shawe’s fast-fading hopes. 

‘* Why, it’s Daisy! It’s our poor, little, lost 
sister Daisy | Heaven has sent her back to me 
through all this storm, Emily | Emily! don’t 
you see!” 

Bat Emily had fainted. 

It was no 
senses, a3 much astonished to recognise her elder 


sister's stern, though not unkindly features, 2s | 


Tane had been to trace the family lineaments in 
ber own face, 

And then came the exposure of all Emily 
‘Thorne’s cruelty, double-dealing, and hypocrisy. 
Miss Jane listened with set lips, and when the 
story was complete she rang the bell, 

“Thomas, order carriage. rah, pack my 
things rll not stay another hour under the 
wame roof that shelters that-that Luerezia 
Borgia and her doll-faced daughter !”’ 

In vain were all apologies and entreaties. 

“Hold your tongue, Emily!” said the stern 
elder sister. ‘ You'll never see me again; and, 
what will probably grieve you still more, neither 
you nor Violet will ever see a penny of my 
money |” 
‘here is 
1orne ho 
p ack ’ 


no more stinging penury in 
wehold now. The old smile has come 


ne 





long before Daisy returned to her | 


i ' them to take that aide at once, There are risks 


in domestic lifé which are so great in the we 
ranges of society as to take the ignoble look 

& young man’sselfish cowardice. The public dis- 
cussion of woman's position aud prospects have 
drawn the sexes apart in feeling and in antago- 
nistic interests. Wedded life is less attractive to 
young men. Its promise does not seem to equal 
its burdens. The young women, on their pert, 
are frightened by the dismal picture spread be- 
fore them, Maternity, the crown and glory of 
their sex, is dishonoured ; and, while on the one 
hand they have been morbidly informed of ite 
costa and fte perils, they bave little bub the dic- 
tates of their own nature to encourage them to 
assume its burdens or to reward therm with the 
honour they deserve for having done so, 

In Iptenkss —Want of occupation will ruin 
the most promising of young men. When a 
youth sits down in idleness, with the idea that 
the world owes him a living, it’s high time that 
his body was committed to the dust from whence 
it came. As for his soul, nothing will ever be 
‘known of ft. <A record of the young men who 
have baen unfortunate enough to have a fortune 
left them shows that eight in ten never amount 


| to a single atom in the world, and seven out of 


the elght die 


bankrupts, financially, morally and 
otherwise. 


When a father brivgs up bis son in 


idleness, never teachiug him the first principle in | 


economy, or the value of a sovereign, he commite 
a terrible blunder, The father guilty of such a 


| crime generally has to work for a living in his 
|old age, Nine out of ten of the boys with 
| fathers who bring them up in idle luxury ere 
| they reach the meridian of life are total wrecks 


—-wrecked on the rocks of total depravity which 
lie beneath the stream of life, and on whose 
sharp and ragged edges thousands of lives have 
been wrecked and ruined. Money-bags may, 


_ | like bladders, keep you above the waters of dis- 
the | 


tress for a time, but puncture them, let their 
contents escape, and you sink, Boys, the reck- 


ey 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER, 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws whic), 
govern the operations of digestion and on and | Dy a 
careful application of the fine properties “selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper 
a delic anal flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by. the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and, a properly sourished 
frame." —Civi: Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boilin ng water or milk. Sold only ip 
packets and « lb. tins, by Grocers, labelled thus :— 


JAMES EPPS & Co,, —_ Homeopathic Chemists, 


on. 
Makers of Epps's Cocoaine or Cocoa Nib-Extract :~A 
thin beverage of full flavour, with many bor candagad taking 
the place of tea. 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING 


See Illus, Guide and Catalogue (259 page), % 
“ How to open a C a Graven trean 4800 23) ~.” 
TOBACCONISTS’ OUTFITTING Co. R Euston 
Road, London. (Over 40 years’ tation.’ 
Managé?yH. MYERS, 
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fuous flesh, in some cases as much as tolbs 


a Sores 
oS Nighta 


3 NERVINE 


Shonld try Dr. Vincent’ 
ae 1-St ar or ills They wil 

y redace super 
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fo/- a bos post free 7, Park Ridings, , 


& box 


st free from Dr. 
Hornsey, Eo 


mdon. Mention Pe aan a 
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Jaisy’s face as she sees Maude growing | leseness of youth Ie what has caused so many 
beautiful in the sunshine of wealth and ease, and | mothers’ hair to turn as white as the driven 
watches little Daisy steal to Aunt Jane’s side, | snow, It's this that has caused so many fathers 
sure of « loving kies an caren. and mothers to give up by the wayside and be 

For Providence had defeated Mrs, Faushawe’s | jaid in premature graves. The follies of our 
heartlees echemes, youth hang heavier upon the hearte of our 
| fathers and mothers than the’ millstone that 
grinds the kerne) into the finest flour, It’s a 
pity thet some of the young men of to-day didn’t 
A | fall in between the millstoses before they had | 
and there, | caused the trouble they have, 


“KAPUTINE"’ cures instantly. 
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Kaputins, Lap., HuDDERSFIBLD, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent, 
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A mau with a very | 
have an artistic home, 
f flowers here : 


limited in« 
few scatierec ginsses 


ome 


het 


Set 


ote~ 
ee as 


oe eT eS 


a few preity pictures, 


a few good ix 
essentials of a ni 


room are named at once, 
For sixpense a week a wife can buy blossom 
and bud encugh to make her honee look bright 
and blooming from January to December. Even 
with the pooreat of salaries thie is a eum which 
may well be spent upow the daily beautification 
of the house. Pictures, too. are w almost as 
cheap as wall paper, Terra-cotta vases can be 
bought for ornaments, and a little cress or 
mustard seed Custed on them with a brush, and 
he careful housewife haa 
green ornaments, ss beautiful as they are unique 
Ever top of a common carrot will throw out 
broad, green, feathery 
ittie water on ¥ vhich to thrive, 
the art-lover lo ks, there he wil 
most infinit test 
f beauty,” 
for evor.” 


Sincig Lrrt 


find that t for the 
Lontlay he may secure “a thing 
which as Keats sang, may be 


FA etate of single blessedness 
has its mischievous side, The mischief of divorce 
3 @ mere agatello as compared with the harm 
done by the influences whieh yperate in both sexes 
to pravent marriage. Wedo not say to delay, 
but to prevent ; for the alarming fact is not the 
numbers who delay to marry, but the numbers 
who believe that they can achieve the ends and 
the happiuess of life better without being en- 
yngied in the matrimonial web. This opinion 
has more prevalence among young men ; but it is 
the other sex who euffer most under its operation 
It ia not altogether loose and libertine reasoning 
which lead young men and youug women to this 
onelnsion. Ip may be forced on them by the 


‘ke, and the | 
| remote antiquity. 


at once a set of living | 
; odours that 


fronde if _fupplied with a | 
In fact, wherever | 


; heart, 


| should be mentioned 


Opocrs,—A knowledge of perfumes reaches to 


in the time of Moses. They were used by the 
Greeks in the time of the wise but rigorous Solon. 
Their use was carried to excess by the Romans ; 
and finally, in our times, they appear to have 


| arrived at thelr utmost perfection and delicacy. 


It bas been reserved also for the present day to 
ise themin the greatest profusion. But if the 
perfumes that are everywhere found and can be 
extracted by certain means, may be used with 
eatety, thie cannot be said in every case of the 
are naturally exhaled by flowers, 
leaves orfruite, Their action on the economy in 
a limited apace, and especially during the night 
in a closed chamber, deserves to be noticed, It 


| manifests itself by serlous disorder, headache, 
| syne 

& joy | ged. ] 
} occur in all the members, convulsions and loss of 


pe, and even 


by asphyxia if their action is 
pro! onged, 


In nervous persons numbness may 


voice, but in geweral only a state of somnolence, 
accompanied by retardation of the action of the 
This state is often associated with 
well-raarked dimness of vision, Among the 
flowers that are most deleterious are the lily 
hyacinth, narcissis, crocue, rose, carnation, 
honeysuckle, jessamine, violet, elder, etc. In 
addition to the danger caused by their sme! 
their action on the air. 
During the vight flowers actively produce car- 
bonic acid, which is: injurious to health. 
Magendie even cites a case of death oaused by a 
large bouquet of lilies which the sufferer, a pre- 
viously healthy woman, had 
bedroom. 


The Jews made use of them | 


slept with in ber | 
Among the more dangerous plants | 
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FACETLE. 


Sue cooed ; he wooed; and the old man said 
they could if they would. 

Puystcians should not be afraid to croas the 
ocean, because they are used to see sickness, 

Doctor: “Did you take the rhubarb I 
ordered?” Patient: “ Yes, sir.’ “How did 
you take it?” “Ina ple.” 

Covnsen: “ Why do you make such foolish 
answers!” Witness: “ You ask sich fool ques- 
tions, sir.” 

M.D, : “This is queer, Have you taken any- 
thing that disagreed with you?” The Patient : 
“ Nothing but your advice of yesterday.” 

In 1906: ‘Does your baby walk yet, Mr. 
Wheeler?” “Walk! Blees you, no; but hecan 
ride all round the nursery on bis little bike |” 

Cyytoia: “I wish I had a new doll,” Ber 
Mother: “But your old doll is as good as ever.” 
Cynthia: “So am I as good as ever, But the 
doctor brought you a new baby.” 

Youre Docror: “Do you have much difi- 


Gotvexy: “As I’m the special summer cor- 
respondent of the Daily Biowhard, 1 suppose 


from your terms to regular guests.” 
Hotel Clerk (briskly): “ Yes, sir—-yes, cir; of 
course, Our terms to you will be cash in ad- 
vance,” 

“Mr. Bricas, 1 should like to ask you for a 
small rise in my wages. I have just been 
married,” sald the workman. ‘Very sorry, my 


help you. For accidente which happen to work- 
men outside the factory the company ia not 
responsible,” 


geometry lesson last night. I was quite in- 
terested in that proposition that the three angles 


“No; but I was trying te think what a man 
could do if he had the other side of the case,” 
Servant: “Two gentlemen at the door want 
to see you, sir, 
just happened along at the same time,” 
holder: ‘“‘ How do they act /’” “One on ’em is 
awful polite, sir, and begs the honour of a few 





culty in making your patients do what you want 
them to do?” Old Doctor: “ Yes; particu- 
larly when I send in my bills.” 

“You must need an awful lot of policemen 
out here,” said the small Bradford boy on bis | 
first visit to the country ; “there’s such a lot of 
grass to keep off of.” 

“So she refused you, did she?” asked Pin- 
gry; ‘‘why didn’t you press her, my boy?” 
“ Press her |” exclaimed Brown ; “she wouldn't 
let me get near enough for that.” 

Youne Borewetr: “That Miss Sharpe never 
cace opened her mouth all the time I was talking 
to her.” Old Mr. Blunt: “ Didn’t yawn once, 
eh ? ” 


“Dear me,” said the young wife ; *‘ what can 
be the matter with this tinned salmon? I have 
boiled it for two houre, and there is no indica- 
tion of the tin coming off.” 

In Panis.—Foreigner: ‘How long bas the’ 
present ministry been in power?” Frenchman ; 
“Over two weeks, It ecems as if we should 
never be able to turn the rascals out !” 

“Jura, what did that poor man say when you 
gave him that lovely bunch of daisies?’’ “ He 
ssid he would much rather have a good boiled 
cabbage.” 

‘Wir, can you tell me why I am like a 
hen?” “No, dear; why is iti” “Because I 
can a find anything where I laid it yester- 
day 1” 

Mrs. Younanusuand; “ Was that a good box 
of cigars, George, that I bought you for your 
birthday?” Mr, Ycuvghusbend (eraftily): “I 
never caw @ better box, my love.” 

“T BaD a fight yesterday pith the boy vext 
door,” said young hopeful, ‘‘ Yes, his father 
called at my office to-day about it,” eaid the 
father, ‘I hope you came out as weil as I did,” 
said young hopeful. 

“As a Londoner, you are, of course, fond of 
London ? Aren't you?” Londoner: “ Certainly. 
it you can afford to stay in the country during 
the summer, and to go to the Riviera in the 
winter, London is a pleasant place to live in,” 

“Why, my fellow-citizen,” said the stump- 
orator, ‘ why, I ask, are we cursed with poverty ! 
Why are you not rich? Why amIa poor man 
to-night #” “ Because you was too lazy to work,” 
said a bystander, who really should have been 
more polite, 

Two friends met recently after many years’ 
absence, The one said to the other: “ Well, 
old chap, and how have you been getting on in 
the world }” “Well,” was the reply, ‘‘as a 
failure I have been a distinct euccess. But as a 
tuccees T have been a complete failure,” 

“Can I get anything on this watch?” asked 
the society burglar, as he presented a stolen | 
chronometer at the eign of the Three Balls. 
_ About five years, I should think,” replied the 
Getective who had been waiting for the missing 
goods to turn up, 








minutes’ conversation.” ‘I don’t want to ree 


| him; he’s doubtless got something to sell.” 


“The other, sir, is stiff as a ramrod, and don’t 
waste no words,” ‘‘ He must havea bill, Te!) 
’em both I’m not at home |” 

AN old Scotchman who bad been a long time 
in the colonies paid a visit to his “ native 
glen,” and, meeting an old schoolfellow, they eat 

own to have a chat about old times and old 
acquaintances, [a the course of the conversa- 
tion the stranger happened to ask about 4 
certain Geordie McKay. “He's dead lang ago,” 
said his friend, “an’ I'll never cease regrettin’ 
him as lang as J live.” “Dear me! Had you 
such a great respect for him as that?’ ‘Ne, 
na! It wiena’ on’y respec’ I had for himself’, 
but I married his widow |” 


your terms to me will be somewhat different | 
Summer , 


| deed ! 
| ghoveller, mum,” 


good man,” said the employer, “but I can’t 


Tramp: “ Please, mum, I can’t git work ab me 
trade now anywhere around here, and wud you 
be so kind aster help me along on me journey 
to a place where I can find work?” Lady: 
"Poor man! I didn’t know business was so dull. 
Where do you expect to find work?” ‘' Con- 
sidorin’ the time o’ year, mum, I’m afraid I'll 
have to go a long ways north of here.” “In-~ 
» is your trade?” “I’m o snow 


Tue highwayman had followed her from town. 


| He had observed the purse which she held in her 


Finst Lawyer: “TI was looking over my boy’s | 


hand, It was fat, even as a plump partridge. 
She was returning from the city, and he bided 
his opportunity. Ib was dusk. A lonely part of 
the road was reached. He eprang forward, 


| auatched the purse from her hand, and dis- 


of @ triangle are equal to two right angles.” | 
Second Lawyer: ‘That fen’t very complicated.” | 


appeared, He wended his way back to town, 
Gleefully he sought his attic room, “I shall 
dine well to-night,” {he said. And he opened 
the purse and swooned. It was fab with dress 


| patterns ! 


They didn’t come together; | 
Houee- | 
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SOCIETY 
—ee 

Paoncsss Henry or Barranreno has decided 
that her elders boy, !’rince Alexander, iz to go to 
the same school at Lyndhurat as the Duke of 
Albany after the holidays. Her Royal Highness 
acd the young Prince have been over to Lynd- 
hurst, and appeared greatly to like '. Prince 
A'exander ‘s 9 singularly fine boy, and the 
er catest devotion exists besween mobher and son, 
it will bea trial to Princeas Hetry to part with 
her e}deat boy even for his education, but it had 
been decided between her and her husband that 
achool would be best for the lad. Prince 
Alexander will take up his school duties next 
month, 

Ths Emperor of Germany's sons are 
up av fast thao the question has arisen, How will 
coom be found for the separate entourage of 
later on, ia the already overcrowded 
palaces of Berlin’ The Crown Prince will be 
declared “ Grossjahrig” in four yeara’ time, and 
it fa said that Schloss Bellevue has been selected 
as his future residcace. Alterations were com- 
monced isst year ic the palace, and since Kaater 
workmen have been employed carrying out 
improvements, auch as adding balconies to the 
windows and enlarging many of the rooms, Still 
shere are various disodvantages in the choice 
which cannot be overlooked, and many coneider 


owing 


each 
Maw tay 


will not be possible to evade much longer the 
' 


ever-increasing need of @ new palace, to be 
erected o2 a ecale of aine and grandeur worthy of 
the German capital 

A szrres of informal entertainments receutly 
‘took plece at Peterhof, the invitations being 
strictly limited to the favoured few. On these 
oveasions the artistes were all members of the 
Imperial Court, who evinced considerable talent 
in acting, or otherwise auusing their august host 
aud hostees, The chief diversion ab ons of the 
latest of these delightful affairs was the produc- 
tion of a number of familiar scenes through the 
medium of the new ‘‘living photography.” 
‘Intense amusement was afforded to the Tear and 
Tearites by the reproduction of an Incident 
which occurred at the French Embassy in 
Moscow during the Coronation festivities, The 
Wmbassy was represented at the moment when 
tue eplendid gala-equipage drew up before the 
entrance, and the steps became occupied by rows 
of guests and servants, The mirth was very 
general as the familiar faces were recogaised, and 
especially as Madame de Montebello appeared on 
the sesne. The popular Ambassadress mounted 
the eteps with much vivacity, but suddenly 
a)pearing to miss something, checked the carriage 
and waited while a lace acarf was brought. Apart 
from the amusement thus caused them, their 
Imperial Majesties took much interest in the 
performsnce, and afterwards had the working of 
the apparatus explained to them, 

Taz Empress of Russia is very anxious to visit 
the Queen, whom sxe has not seea for two gears, 
aud she was much disappointed in consequence of 
the Imperial trip to Magland beiag postponed 
until next July 
that the Emperor aud Empress will ccme over 
from Copanhagen to Aberdeen in the Imperial 
yacht Volar Star, in order to spend a few days 
with the Queen at B.s'imoral, where they will be 
met by the Prince of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of York, the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
nought, the Graad Duke ard Grand Duchess of 
Hesse, the Grand Duke Serge and the Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth, and Princesa Loute of Batten- 
berg. The Imperial visit to Scotland will be 
atrictly private, and there are to be no functions 
of any eort or kind, 


bo Fravece, His Mojesty will embark for Cher- 
bourg ab Aberdeen. The Empress fs bo stay with 
the Queen during ber husband's visit to France, 
Ja leaving Balmoral Her Majesty will be conveyed 
in the Imporial yacht from Aberdeen to Tlushing, 
whence she will proceed to Darmstadt, where the 
Emperor is to meed her, Os the conclusion of 
their visit to the Grand Duke and Grand Duchesa 
of, Hesse the Rmpeoror and Evipress will go to 
Yohurg, Weimar, aod Schwerin on their way 
racic te Russia, 


[t is highly probable, therefore, | 


The Emperor will stay for | 
three or four days at Balmoral, and is then going | 








STATISTICS, 


Onty six persons out of each thousand live 
to be seventy-five years old, and only one 
reaches the century mark, 

A FLOWERING plant is said to abstract from 
the soil two hundred times its own weight 
during its life, 

4814 is growing in population faster than 
either Europe or America, the gain io India 
alone between 1831 and 1891 reaching 33,090,000, 

THz Queen signs on au average three photo- 
graphs a day, and often s much larger number 
for presentation to her frieuds at home and 
abroad. 

Taere are aboub 100 grains of iron in the 
average human body, and yet so important is 
this exceedingly smal! quantity that its dimin- 
ution is attended with very serious results, 





GEMS. 


Goon temper is like a sunny day, it sheds a 
brightness over everything ; it is the sweetener 
of toil, and the soother of disquietude, 

Never to tire, never to grow cold, to be 
patient, sympathetic, teuder, to look for the 


| budding flower and the openiag heart, to hope 


always, to love alwayz,-—thie is duty. 
A LOOK or a word can help or can harm our 
fellows, It is for us to give cheer or gloom as we 


' pass on our way io life; and we are responsible 





| of batana. 
| top. Forthe boiled icing use one cup of granu- 
| lated sugar, one half-cup of water, aud the white 


| 


| 
| 





for the resulta of our influance accordingly. 

Waorven will simply do hia best in the work 
that is laid out for bim, resolutely aiming at real 
excellence, and bending his energies to attain it 
in every rightful way, will reap its highest re- 
ward in the increasing development of power and 
ennobling of character, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Perree Nots.—-One pound of sugar, five eggs, 
half pound of butter, half’ teacup of milk, two 
teaspoonfula of baking powder; and flour enough 
te roll. 

Banana Caxr.—-Make ea layer of cream cake 
and *pread the layera with boiled icing, ani on 
top vf all but the last layer place very thin slices 
Do not put the banana on the iced 


of one egg. Boil the sugar and water together 
without stirring tilla little dropped in cold water 
will hardeu. Add the white of the egg, and beat 
till the frosting fa cold, then spread over the 
cake, 

Coprish Detiant.—Take a piece of codfish of 
sufficient size, and freshen and soften it by soak- 
ing it in cold water. Removeail the bones, Par 
boil the fish in milk, ard season it with pepper 
and a dash of poprika, Take it from the milk 
aud break it icto flakes, and putit into 5 saquce- 
pan with the juice of one onion and a large piece 





of butter, and beat untila light brown at the | 


edges. 
boiled walouts, thicken the milk with a little 
flour in which the fish was boiled, and place in 
the oven to brown, 

Curreay Tart—-Line a dish with good puff 
paste rolled slightly thicker than ordinary, az 
thia pie requires longer cooking, Have ready 
stoned cherries, with washed currante in the pro- 
portion of two pounds of the former to six ounces 
of the latter. Put a quarter of a pound of butter 
over thefire, with half 2 pound of sugar, and 
when the former is betted, put in the fruit, and 
tess over the fire for a few minutes, When 
cool put this In the dish, heaping into a dome 
shape in the middle, Cover with crust carefuiy 
shut at the edges, and bake in a-slow oven, 


Add to the fich a cupfal of the ments of | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tas room in which Napoleon IL. died ia now, 
atable, 

Tus mos certain sign of being born with 
great qualities is to be born without envy 

Iw Colorado there are rnins five hundred years 
old on which are rude sculptures of horaes, 

Tue barnacles are acraped off British men-of. 
war twice a year, The cost of scraping and re. 
painting one of the larger ships is £4,000. 

Att the Queen’s daughters were taught to 
swim when -very young. The daughters of ths 
Prinee of Walee could swim almosb before they 
could rend. 

New Zgatanp is bent on preserving her 
remarkable wild birds and other animals, and hu 
set apart two islands on which all hunting and 
trapping are forbidden. 

BurGLaR-PROOF glass has been invented by a 
Dresden manufacturer. Ib is made by pouring 


molten glass over a network of steel wire. It — 


ia specially adapted for skylights and jewellers’ 
windows, 

Screyrists say that no negro has ever tamed 
an elephant or any wild animal, though negroes 
frequently perform with wild animals afte 
they have Leen cowed into subjection by white 
men. 

Tue strongest seacoas light in the world is at 
Parnegat, on the Jersey shore, It is twenty-five 
hundred thousand candle-power, and from its 
height of one hundred and eixty-five feeb pens- 
tratea haze and fog, and can be seen for twealy 
miles, 

Tus thumb, according to professional palaists, 
ia an wnerring index of the mind. | If a person iz 
trying to deceive you he will invariably. draw his 
thumb in towards the palm. On the other 
hand, if he ig telling the truth the thumb will 
be relaxed and point away from the palm, 

Tr tg a whole day's task for two mon to fell a 
mahogany tree, On account of the spurs which 
project from the base of the trunk a scaffold has 
to ba erected and the tree cut off above the spurs, 
leaving thus a stump of the very best wood from 
10 to 15 feet high, 

Krres will likely be used in future warfare for 
carrying such explosives as dynamite, For this 
purpose a series of seven kites, built on light 
bamboo frames, will be employed, and the 
explosives could be carried to an enormous 
distance, and then automatically dropped by pull- 
a sizing. 

In France there fe a' craze for the old art of 
wood engraving. It is a reaction from the 
© process” and “ photographic” methods of 
making illustrations of which the French, 
although they had the least of it of aniy nation, 
are already ti Two epecial weekly papers 
are devoted to the interest. 

Macuansry fs gradually saperseding horse 
traction on Paris tramways. Already there are 
steam trams by the aide of the Seine from the 
Louvre to. Versailles, aud from the Are de 
Triomphe to various points, while mechanical 
traction, either by steam or electricity, is in con- 
templation on other lines, 

Tas prisons in the Canary Islands sre 
conduc on a somewhat lax principle, and the 
inmates allowed te meet together inthe yard, Ao 
allowance of 050 pesetas per diem is made to 
each prisoner, and he is allowed to feed ab 4 
commen meas or provide his food for himeclf. 
His meals may be brought ia hot by his wife ; 
tobacco ia allowed, and on the whole a prisoner 
is not badly off; 

A CANDLE can be extinguished in a very 
curlous way without blowing out, or using at 
extinguisher. If  plece of thick copper wire 0¢ 
fixed in a piece of wood, the other end of the 
wire being in the shape of a coil or spiral, and 
ouch coil be-held oun the flame. of the <—~ 
the flame ‘will quickly extinguished. ‘ 
copper, by ite great conductivity, cools the 
feme so rapidly, that ita temperature falls be- 
low the poin: of ignition, and it goes out, 


§ 


— 
— 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. Our next pond “on Beg! so sae Chapters of 
: ore ’ 
A. B. C.—Apply to the police-court. i ae 
NicutTixGaLy.—Jenny Lind was a Bwece. 
sg Madogeabspetaasrie | LLL LRAGEDY AT ROSE COTTAGE 
We Wisnes.—Not obligatory, but very advisable. 
AND 


MisxnaBLe Wire.—Nob without proof of cruelty as 
well 

Divingy.—The children, of both marriages share 
equaily. 

Muer2tss Sum.-—The 2lat of October, 1857, was a Wed- 
pesday. 

Osr 1x Dovst.—A mistress Is not obliged to give a 
girla character. 

igyorast.—Two cards should be !eit for the husband 
and one for the wife, 

Y, C. A.—The temperature of the water varices with 
the depth of the well. 

Cotzcror.--Someone may be found willing to give 
a trifle for it as @ curiosity. 

Doris --Green tea will. revive rusty black lace and 
mak» it look as good as new. 

Rrovian ReapeR.—It would be against rule to give 
the desired recommendation. 


DoLty.—Lime water will sweeten jars and jugs which | 
cleanse. 


goap and water fail to 

A. F.—A child born in England of a German father 
and Exglish mother is English by birth. 

A Lancs Famity.—The mother would be entitled to 
a third of the property by the husband. 

Scrreren.—The afiiction you have brought upon 
yourself can be cured, but oaly by a specialist, 

Buavry.--The colour is taken out of silk by an acid 
fruit, aramonta will usually restore the colour, 

P. B.—You cannot stamp the word "‘ patent” on the 
goods until a patent has actually been granted, 

BackeN-BEARTED.—-Take your mother’s good advice, 
and break off the intimacy at once and for ever, 

Bioxpe.—It ‘ts probable that the name comes from 
lly, which is supposed to moan stately and graceful. 

E, M. G.—To display a crest on stationery and plate 
in England costs ¢ach family a tax of a guinea a-year, 

Gipsy.— Coloured races never have blue eyes, Their 
eyes are always dark brown, rownish yellow or black. 

Hovusturtren.—Keepdvied smoked fish, &c., in 

eream stand. 


4 cellar, neta lerder where mill, butter or 
Cockysy.—Wet Head and chest on into tho 
wn and bathing will not so often be followed by a 
chil 
UANIF.—Spirits..of turpentine ba used to 


fm and brighteu patent leather} there is nothing 
etter. 7 

Mosicvs.—The chinnor was @ tiusical harp-like in- 
= a of the ancient Hebrows, with _ thirty-two 
strings. 

Jack OF ALG Taapes.>An employer fs not obliged to 
givo a discharged servant a “ character,” it is quite 
optional : 

Woaxrep Musraras.—If she leaves without notice, or 
without consent im place of notice, she would forfeit 
the wages. ’ - 

H. K.—Yon seem to have done so much to them 
siren y that we fear the varnish may be driven through 

@ paper 5 


ToincLeTion,It is not a matter in which we can 
Adve, but ene which aloud be subnaltted to a skilled 
anc paid lawyer), ; 


Tracpize.—The Brimstone od ‘of a matoh, tf 
Meistene. and rubbed on thé ink stains of your fingers, 
Wil remove the staina, i 

Dan. Have it cut aw. an experienced operator ; 
you must not steno the task yourself, or serious 
injury may be done. 

& L. R.—The way to qualify for such a post is to 
wcocpt a situation as warder and gain cages by 
service in that capacity, > 

W. 0.—The proprietor was not required to fence the 
aide of the won ane t for his own ch 
keeplog his cattle i his feld. era nee 

Youxe Wire.~The wedding-ring is said to be worn 
ob the left hand, because the right hamd is symbolic of 
suthority and the left of obedience, 


P Bron.--The tortotse is a vegetable feeder, as you will 
wed )0u give if some tender blades of lettuce } hedgo- 
Og8 attack Deetles, but tortoises do net. 


: an Orn Reaper.—Nothing fa better than a little 
om with enough lemon juice to moisten it, rubbed on 
‘pote, Wosh afterwards with clear water. 

A Lover or tae “ Lowpow Reapgr,”—Wet 0 tow. 
Rying it upon your tweed, and running @ fib ae 
‘+40 88 to Urive the same through the material, 

MaxJonm.—Take @ little raw got the state of 
Wool, and rub the with it. This wht os off 
the dust and dirt w it injuring the gilding. 


THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. | 


Point this out to your Friends. 





AMATEUR.-Titian was the greatest Vevetian palater. 
The chief of a long line of imitators, art critics rank him 
With Raphael and Correggio, a prince of the art. 


Oanrit.—Jtis said lemons may be preserved along 
time by keeping them in a stone erovk covered with 
fresh water, which should be frequently changed. 

Srour Beaurz.—There covld be no hope of remould- 
ing the cartilage of the nose, and any atiempts to do 60 
must end in permanent disfigurement of the face. 

Cixqut Ports.--They were orginally five (hence the 
name): Dover, Has , Hythe, Romney, and Sand- 
wich. Winchelsea and Rye were alterwardz added. 

A Mrsrnatie Giai.—Should he offer to renew hi 
attention do not give bim the slightest encouragement. 
He is not entitled to further regard or consideration. 


MY ANTEDILUVIAN FLY. 


Wa xrsa upon the beach of the North Sea, 

On Jutland’s coast, ‘mong shells that waxlike shone 
"Mid the incoming breakers, cold and free 

The gleam of a gol nugget, strangely lone 
Among the cast-uy shells I saw. tried 

To doubt my ~ision’s tre ‘th, and then I cried 
Aloud with joy, while leaping to possess 

y The procious thing. Alas for my excess 

Of faith in outward show! ‘Twas all too light 

In weight for gold. And yetanew delight 
Possessed my spirit as I held it ‘tween 

Me and the midday sun. There, clearly seen, 
Imbedded{m its amber heart, a fly-— 

A perfect Insect—lay. This did defy 

Time's tooth aud the deluge. A forest tree 

The lump exuded, thus a tomb to be 

OF gold-brown resin. «'T wes s Nmpid strear 
Then, trickling down the trunkside, and its gleam 
Of beauty caught the insect’s eye. Alas! 

A closer lock, 1 taste, and then tae masa 

Had caught a limb; and struggling to be free, 
Another ; then 4 wing. At last was he 

pemeeges by the North Sea, whose casket grew 
‘Mong the actediluvian baints he knew. oi 


Exouisa Lass.-—The roarriages of British enbjects 
with foreigners, sithough legal in England, may not bo 
so in the countries to which one of the parties belongs. 

Nerrpix ann Tarean.—To remove sewing-machine 
oil stains, rub the stain with sweet oil or lard, and let 
it remain for several hours. Then wash it in soap and 
cold water, 

Icnonamus.—The letters “P.P.0.” on a visiting card 
stand for the words “Pour prendre cong’ "—that is 
“Po take leave,” on going away from the neighbour- 


Cogvertm.— Whichever is the firsb- to break the 
engagement should return the iefters received, and 
reqaest the return of theire--the presemts showd 
scoompany them. 

Tut Wern.--As long as you are able to take plenty of 
wholesome food, re avoid over-exerting yourrelf or 
porkieg until you fad poareelt fatigued, mo harm con 
come of your very rapid growth. 

W. E.—If he ehows that he did his best, was «t'en- 
tive, and, though making a mistake, really intended to 
benefit the patient, it is doubtful if any damages would 
‘be given. . 


Awusrtiova.— Of course there are other rulea of more 
or less importance to be followed to be sure of a success 
ful business career; but the three referred to are indis- 
pensable to start with. 

Musician,—The largest organs in Eng!aud are those of 

Albert Hall, St. Paui's Oncihedral, the Orystal 
oe 8t. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and the Leeds Town 


Bricu.—-Take one pint of sweet milk, two eggs, beaten 
separately, a tablespoonful of butter, two coffesoupfuls 
of four, a little salt, two teaspoo of baking powder. 

e in gem pans fu quick oven, 

Invairp.—New Zealand is of the two the most egu- 
able and ut args that of ném South Wales being 
uncomfortably 





‘ hot and dry; let your medical man 
decide between the places for you. ~ 


! 
| 


| 
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Daring.—It ia illegal to send moxey ip an urre- 
gistered letter, and should the postal authorities bec me 
aware of what is done they will surchargo the letter, 
with extra premium for ealely delivering in 


Ros.-—One of the very best exerciees in which you can 
engage, and it is specially availab.c at thie season; the 
use of the limbs in water both streugthens and 
straightens them. 

T. B.—You are probably refersing to the cese of John 
Lee, of Kent, who was reprieved because the rain- 
swollen trap-door of the goliowe three times refused to 
fall when the criminal was 7 ut on it. 

i.siz.—Pianos wear out in course of time ; there may 
be more wrong with the hammers than the wires, aud 
in that case what is needed is something like new lock, 
stock and barrel of a gun, 


Hovsrasaip.—The best way of treating a stove which 
hss not been blacked for some time is to rub it well 
with a mewapaper. uring a little clean grease. [t will 
take @ polish quickiy after 9 few treatments of thie 
sort. 

Yso,.—Pouring warm water info ibe canal will drown 
it, when it wiil generally eome to the surface, and can 
be eaeily removed with the fingers. A few puffe of 
tobacog stnoke blown into the tar will stupefy the 
insect, 

Swat or Starurne,—Youths grow rapicly from thelr 
fourteenth to their elghteenth year, and thea more 
slowly until they are twenty-one or twenty-two, when 
they cease to grow in staiure, but not im bulk, if well 
fed and healthily lodged. 

Trirris,~-Tortoiees will nitble a bit of freeh tender 
lettucs, and may have access to a ttle milk or @ Lit of 
ripe [ruit ; those brought to this comtry are practically 
hali-dead of what might be called consumption before 
they reach purchasers ; impossible to keep thein alive. 

M. A.—If itis pickel'silver, you must send tt to an 
electro-plater, in order to have, first, the rt avins of the 
last plating removed ; and then, second, a vew plating 
yore by meaue of an electric battory ; quito imposet- 

Je for you to do it. 


A Scrrenzr.—In troutles such as you are effiicted 
with the.surgeon invariably hes to be called in; the 
purely medical man is a mere second to bring the bods 
into tone after the root of the evil has been cut away 
‘we really vould not think of offering edvice im such a 
case. 


Faraxcis.—Marahal Ney was shot by order ef the 
Royalist Government of France for treason, he havin;: 
engaged under Kiuy Louis, and on being sent to opposs 
Napoieon’s return from Elba promptly deserted from 
the King's etandardjyand went over with bis mon & 
Napoleon. 


Munetre.—One of the best “coolers” ie to take o 
lesaon, cus off the top, sprink'e over it some ioaf ser, 
working it down into the lemon with a epoon, and then 
suck if slowly, squeezing the lemon and adding more 
sugar 08 the acidity itcreasos by being brought up fom 
a lower point. 

Gearnrvn Reapgn—A good ant destroy cr is made uy 
of a half-poun4 of flowers of sulphur and four ounges of 
potash, which are iaan etarthen véesel until they 
are dissolved. After thoroughly mixing and cooling, 
heat to & powder. se this in water and apply the 
liquid im the infested places, 
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low shall we save life? 


and how shall we prevent infectious disease 
entering the Home? 

By the use of LIFEBUOY SOAP. 
Where there are dirty boards and sinks, musty 
cupboards and foul smells, there disease-is 
surely germinating, and wili thrive. This deadly 
work can be stopped with one bar of 


. LIFEBUOY ‘sékr’ 


sta a4 h It will not only remove the seeds of 

\ ; ib Bee sickness which thrive in dirt, but it will 
i ewe wh ee i 4 destroy them. 

ma factured <¥ 5 i. wee S 

i La toe velor 2 4, \ Here, then, we have the means of pre- 

4\ i eee pe 2 suerte fe re enting and destroying infection, It 

if 2 May Tem | Mt lace on that we put out our hands 
ee BABIN 200 use it. 
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“A Sovereign Remedy” 


FOR 


|  CHAFED SKIN, PILES, INSECT BITES, STINGS, 

| CHAPPED HANDS, SCALDS, CUTS, SORE EYES, SUNBURE, 

 EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 

| THROAT COLDS, RINGWORM, AND SKIN AILMENTS 
GENERALLY, 


OP ee 
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60,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. | _ oat GATES a KS ° 


ae IG OINTMENT © 
ais Pots, is. {id. each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free 


Promotes Appetite. for value. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, | un cu EPL P AE OE AM ati 
SELLING BOTTLES. } ne of the gir!s in my school was ly st ng by a wa SP, ao d tha place a 


| the sizeof anegg. In less than three minutes your Ointment caused the geeliing * and 


| pain to 5 ee ur,’ —~ GUILDFORD. 
| Private ort from Li otk Cyprus, says : “' I have never found anything to com 
SHILLING up to it for Meuralgic an Rh net 9% tic pains. ‘ 

W. C. Fivzceravp, Cher Wellington, New Zealand, writes: “It is, witho 

| exception, the Best healing; Oi in vtment T ever used.” . 

. } Editor fouschold Words says bar constantly appeale! to for remedies which 
. BOTTLES. ' can safely be used in domestic practice for such ills as skin eruptions, bur ns, § lds, 

‘ inflame ( eyes, rheumatic and neuralgic pe sins, as well as colds the chest. : all! such 

7” i cases and, indeed, in a he yst of others, we have found Cau VERT'S Carpoiic Orn: tENT 

fh Pastry. SKIN. invaluable, i 
oveciun eee F. C. CALVERT & Co., Manchest 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLE 0., anc es Gi, 
ENTIRELY FADE Awarded 15 ‘Medals and Diplomas. 
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